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NOTES 


Tue Queen will, it is believed, arrive at Windsor some- 
what earlier than was intended, owing to the inclemency 
of the weather in Scotland. The middle of November 
has been fixed at present for Her Majesty’s return 
south, but an earlier date is very likely. Of course, 
the Sovereign will go to Osborne for Christmas, when 
some special festivities will be arranged in the Indian 
Room, always provided that the Czar’s health does not get 
worse. 





Tue disappointment of the French is very bitter in 
that the Autocrat of All the Russias has not gone to 
Nice or Algiers to recruit his health. But the Czar, or 
rather the Czarevna, knows well that the noisy enthusiasm 
of the Gauls would be too much for the nerves of the 
sufferer and give rise to all sorts of diplomatic complica- 
tions. It may be remembered that it was in these 
columns that the true reason for the postponement of the 
marriage of the Cesarewich was pretty broadly stated. 


Tue Prince of Wales, who was very much concerned at 
the death of Sir John Astley, will be at Wynyard Park, 
on a visit to Lord and Lady Londonderry, next week ; 
then he will shoot the Cheveley coverts, at the invitation 
of Mr, Harry McCalmont. Next follows a short sojourn 
at Easton Lodge, with Lord and Lady Warwick. On 
November 3rd, the Heir Apparent arrives at Sandring- 
ham, where he joins the Princess of Wales and the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales. The following 
week will be devoted to shooting parties, at which the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke of York, and 
the Duke of Cambridge will assist. Meanwhile, the 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha will be visiting her 
daughter, the Crown Princess of Roumania, at Bucharest. 





Tue Duke and Duchess of Connaught should, by the 
time these lines become public property, have arrived at 
Buckingham Palace and left it, and be on their way to 
Aldershot, the Duke’s leave of absence having expired, 
The Duke is expected at Balmoral next week. Mean- 
while, preparations are being made for some big battues 
round about Cumberland Lodge and Bagshot. Some of 
the best shooting at Windsor is in the neighbourhood of 
the Flemish Farm, while the coverts on the shores of 
Virginia Water are also plentifully stocked. 


Prince Curistian or Scuteswic Horsrein, who is Ranger 
of Windsor Park, and will direct the shooting parties, has 
been staying, together with his daughter, Princess Aribert 
of Anhalt, at Schloss Prenkenau, the picturesque seat of 
the Duke of Augustenburg, in Silesia. 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RusAck’s MARINE HOTEL, THE LINKs. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 

Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: Wot. Telegrams : 
* Rusack, St. Andrews,’ 


Tuere have been some serious heartburnings over the 
mismanagement of the arrangements for the visit of the 
Duke and Duchess of York to Leeds. The consternation 
caused by the appearance of the lunatic was as nothing 
compared with the dismay effected by the recriminations 
of the local bigwigs. It really seems as though there 
ought to be a Royal Master of the Ceremonies on hire for 
these civic demonstrations of loyalty—a man with tact 
and skill who could relieve the wiseacres of boroughs from 
making egregious blunders. An official of this type could 
moreover command a good salary. 





Tuar exalted holder of the Golden Rose, Ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain, reached her sixty-fourth birthday on 
Wednesday last. She also celebrated her wedding-day, 
having been married to Don Francesco d’ Assisi forty-eight 
years ago. Her Majesty is in the best of health and spirits, 
and takes the greatest interest in the welfare of her 
grandson, the little king, but she is not persona grata with 
the Queen-Regent, who has a memory. 

Prince and Princess Henry or Prussia, who have been 
on a visit to the Queen at Balmoral have left for Darm- 
stadt, where the Kaiser will also be on a visit to the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse on Monday next. 
Darmstadt is a dull town, but the country round is very 
pretty, especially the Bergstrasse, in which is the castle of 
Jugenheim the seat of the Battenbergs, and the scene of 
the betrothal of the Duke of Edinburgh, as he then was, 
to the Czar’s daughter, who has also arrived at the Grand- 
Ducal capital. 


Lorp and Lady Salisbury have arrived at Hatfield after 
a lengthened stay at their chateau near Dieppe. On the 
27th the ex-Premier visits his nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
at Whittinghame, Prestonkirk, and on the following day 
addresses the big Unionist meeting at Edinburgh, where 
some scathing criticisms of the ‘scare’ policy of the 
Government are likely tobe heard. In the anxious state 
of our relations with foreign powers Lord Salisbury’s 
observations promise to be of special interest. If ever 
there was a man who ought to be at the helm of state for 
the time, that man is Lord Salisbury. But no doubt he 
will let the Premier down easily—for it is not the habit of 
Conservative Statesmen to hamper a Liberal Administra- 
tion in the exercise of its duty when foreign complications 
become serious. 


Baron and Baroness de Mohrenheim have left Paris for 
Russia. There are wheels within wheels, even when 
holiday-making is made a pretext for the temporary 
desertion of the Russian Embassy. The wise men came 
from the East. The foolish often go there. 








OURNEMOUTH.—' Roya Barn Hore..’—OnNtyY Hore ov 
East Clif; Yatronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘ Among the saving 
virtues of Frenchmen must be counted their disinclination 
to take politics too seriously, or perhaps it should rather 
be said their tendency to look whenever possible at the 
lighter side of a subject too often apt to be dull. Since 
Sunday last, when the President of the Republic went to 
the races in state, we have been discussing with an 
assumption of gravity that does not forbid much laughter 
up the sleeve, whether it is well for a democracy that the 
horses of its chief citizen should be bestridden by postilions 
and his carriage preceded by an outrider and followed by 
detectives on bicycles. The conclusions arrived at on this 
weighty matter are various and unimportant. The pleas- 
ing thing about them is that they have been dictated by 
that splendid inconsistency which is the privilege of the 
boulevard politicians. Thus the same men who blamed 
Carnot for his distaste for show, find fault with Casimir- 
Perier for his ostentation, for the astonishing reason that 
the latter is rich, whereas his predecessor was comparara- 
tively poor. 

‘Tue Government has spoken in the course of the week 
by the mouth of its most telented member, M. Poincare. 
The Minister for Finance had little to say except to 
dilate on his own and his colleagues’ excellent intentions. 
This he did with the fervour usual on such occasions, but 
the impression left by the discourse at Commercy is mainly 
this, that the Cabinet a veritable coalition of Micawbers, 
is waiting, as nobody required to be told is the case, for 
something to turn up. It would be difficult to gather 
from the optimistic utterances of M. Poincaré that this 
something may very well take the shape of a Ministerial 
crisis. Still it is easily understood that M, Poincaré views 
the situation with a heart that is almost light. He is the 
only member of the Cabinet, with the possible addition of 
M. Hanotaux, who may hope not to be engulphed by the 
rising flood. Dupuys may come and Dupuys may go, but 
M. Poincaré will still be mnistrable. 


‘Tue replacement as chef de [éat-major général ot 
Admiral Gervais of Cronstadt fame by Admiral Hermann, 
is leading to what is now a pretty pother, and may soon 
be an unutterable gdchis, The new official enjoys the 
most limitless unpopularity. The very admirals them- 
selves are striking. Two have already tendered their 
resignations and a third, Admiral Alquier, has been per- 
suaded to retain his command only with the greatest 
difficulty, The situation is complicated by the proceeding 
of the Naval Commission of Inquiry that is putting its foot 
into one hornet’s nest after another. The Inguirers, the 
Administrator-in-Chief, and the Administrated, are all at 
loggerheads, without a particle of mutual affection or con- 
fidence in their hearts. M. Félix Faure, Minister of 
Marine, is, of course, supporting his nominee, but it is 
clear that if the present state of confusion continues, the 
French navy will become mythical, or, at least, difficult 
to mobilise. A terrible menace with the Malagasy war- 
canoes arming for the fray. 


‘Or the Madagascar question as a whole it can only be 
said that it remains very much as it was at the end of last 
week. Signs, however, are not wanting that the general 
public is inclined to regard an expedition to Tamatave 
with anything but enthusiasm. Much comment has been 
aroused by some very interesting statistics published by 
the Figaro relating to French commerce with the island. 
This commerce never amounted to very much, but it is 
noteworthy that since the establishment of the protectorate 
it has steadily dwindled. It is pointed out, too, that in 
all Madagascar there are only some few hundred French- 
men. Nothing can be plainer, in short, than that the game 
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is not worth the candle. No doubt the Government has 
advanced too far to withdraw altogether from the position 
it has taken fup, but there is still time for judicious 
compromise, and this is the course most likely to be 
adopted. 


‘The Anglo-French difficulty has furnished ‘that pictu- 
resque personage the Marquis de Morts with a fresh 
opportunity for bewildering /es populations, All the 
camelots on the boulevards are crying his latest lucubration 
La France, l Angleterre et PArgent. Init he essays to prove 
that England is the Jewish nation par excellence, and as 
such as been engaged continually in buying and selling 
the honour and happiness of France. It is too much to 
expect that a genius who ruined his reputation in the 
Norlonade should be intelligible, but so far as his meaning 
can be divined, M. de Morés would seem to maintain that if 
France is in trouble it is because she is committed to 
bi-metallism, thanks to the machinations of Downing 
Street! It is well to add that this sorry stuff appears to 
sell exceedingly ill, and doubtless in a day or two the 
brochure will be seen no more. Apart from this burlesque 
incident, the relations between England and France have 
ceased for the moment to attract special attention over 
here. The weather at present is too admirable for the 
average Parisian to wish to be on other than excellent 
terms with all mankind.’ 


Tue audience of Senor Castelar with the Pope is giving 
rise to invertebrate rumours of a mission from the Spanish 
regency, praying for further fulminations against the 
Carlists. But the fact remains that the Pope has gone as 
far as he dares in pronouncing generalities upon the duty 
of obeying constituted authorities. Indirectly he has 
given it clearly to be understood that, outside the Papal 
territory, he is for accepting revolutions and constitutional 
dynasties. But, as the Carlist papers are wisely empha- 
sising, he shrinks from uttering the formal condemnation, 
which they, as avowed champions of Roman Catholicism, 
would be unable to disregard. Until such formal condem- 
nation is enunciated, the Carlists, as His Holiness knows 
full well, will continue to devote a!l their energies to the 
advancement of their ancient cause. 


Or the two Irish parties, or three if you will, the 
followers of Mr. John Redmond are, on the whole, the 
most choiceworthy. The case is one of a choice between 
evils, of course ; but we prefer the frank enmity of the 
men who, after all, had the decency not to desert their 
leader and political creator, to the smooth-spoken hypo- 
crisy of the unruly followers of that ‘harmless old gentle- 
man’ Mr. McCarthy. The Parnellites are clearly gaining 
strength in Ireland; courage they never lacked; and 
when Mr. John Redmond tells the world that he and his 
friends intend to work for a General Election at the 
earliest possible date, their words are worthy of attention. 
Moreover the Parnellites have the incidental merit of 
being better provided with men of independent means 
than their enemies, The type of them, indeed, is such a 
man as Pierce Mahony, a wrong-headed man, an enthusiast 
in rebellion, but, in spite of all his failings, emphatically a 
gentleman. 


Tuar a General Election is likely to come betore long 
is the burden also of a recent speech by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 
He is neither a statesman nor a prophet of any acuteness, 
but his opinion may be worth something as evidence of 
the recognition by the eminently commonplace man of 
the obvious tendency of events. 


Mr. Courrney assures his timid friends that he has nu 
intention of deserting the Unionist cause and that his vote 
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on the Evicted Tenants Bill was prompted by an honest 
desire to foster the establishment of peace in Ireland. 
Nobody ever dreamed of disputing Mr. Courtney’s motives, 
but the fact remains that he voted the wrong way, and 
we are not surprised to find that his constituents resent 
his action, Moreover, Mr. Courtney is showing an 
unnecessary aptitude in whitewashing Mr. 
character as a preserver of law. 


Morley’s 


Mr. Cuamperarin’s speech of Thursday is far and away 
the most important speech delivered by any public man 
for many a day, On some of the serious questions raised 
by Mr. Chamberlain we shall speak in detail next week ; 
nor is the delay to be regretted since the points raised 
are not merely of ephemeral interest. We note, how- 
ever, the keen honesty of the man who, in spite of 
that personal inclination to Disestablishment which he 
is well known to possess, revolts from the hypocrisy of 
the Liberation Society in posing as the friend of Old 
Age Pensions; we observe also with satisfaction the 
adherence to principle of the man who scouts the 
suggestion that publicans are to be ousted from their 
business without compensation ; and we are convinced that 
his outspoken protest against England being made the 
dumping ground of the refuse labour of the world will 
awaken an echo in the heart of every working man. 


Baron pe Courcet, who despite his title is of unaris- 
tocratic descent, will not be accompanied to the incon- 
venient French Embassy by the Baroness, She will stay 
at the family place Athis-sur-Orge in the department of 
Seine-et-Oise. Her Excellency is suffering from rheu- 
matism, and the Ambassador himself is not in the best of 
health. What a pity it is that some of the gaiety of the 
Rochefoucauld-Bissaccia régime could not be revived? 
But for any one to be gay in that disagreeable water-tower 
at Albert Gate seems almost impossible especially when 
the trees in the Park are moulting as they are this year 
not in brown but in green leaves. Baron de Courcel is 
considered a clever diplomatist, and it is said on the best 
authority that he is specially instructed to keep the peace 
with England at almost any cost. 


Tue ladies who gave evidence betore the Licensing 
Committee of the County Council, touching the manners 
and customs of the lounge at the Empire, seem to have 
taken a leaf out of Mr. Stead’s book of practice and 
logic. When an attractive lady—and we doubt not that 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant is such—goes twice to the said 
lounge in her ‘ prettiest evening dress,’ and men speak to 
her, it is hardly fair to the managers of the Empire to 
say that the conduct and experience of Mrs. Chant afford 
any evidence whatever of the morals of the other persons 
of her sex frequenting the said lounge. The only woman 
whose reputation is affected for good or evil by such a 
proceeding is Mrs. Chant. A similar observation applies 
to the Puritan witness who described himself as having 
made a futile suggestion to the doorkeeper of the 
St. James's Restaurant. 





Wirn the actual facts concerning the Empire lounge we 
have no desire to deal until the appeal has been heard ; 
but upon the general question of the expediency of this 
ultra-Puritan tendency of certain County Councillors, it is 
essential to speak plainly. The recognition of vice by the 
State may be necessary or unnecessary, but experience 
proves beyond question that orderly conduct goes with re- 
cognition and disorderly conduct is the result of vain efforts 
at proscription, The streets of Paris are quiet enough. 
The streets of London—notably the Strand, Leicester 
Square, and Piccadilly—prove every evening, and in a 
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less degree every afternoon also, that the police have 
practically given up as hopeless any endeavour to enforce 
the law. 





A cerTAIN Class of writers for the Press seem to be of 
opinion that they can curry favour with military men by 
falling foul of the exceedingly able officer who writes 
military articles for the Z'imes. Thus the Daily Chronicle 
has it, apropos of the cavalry manceuvres, that a statement 
of a military correspondent of Printing House Square ‘ has 
caused the greatest annoyance.’ As a matter of fact the 
articles which appear from year to year in the Times are 
read with great interest by soldiers who recognise in them 
a sincere desire to combine criticism of properly unsparing 
severity with an avoidance of observations calculated to 
hurt the sensibilities of the individual. Our own corre- 
spondent ‘Seven Campaigns’ has shown the necessity 
which exists for plain speaking and in our personal experi- 
ence we have known young and active officers able to 
repeat some incisive sentences from the 7imes by heart. 





Tuenre is scarcely a pleasanter course in the world than 
Kempton, but when the weather is wet, as it always is 
nowadays, Kempton is intolerable. The Duke of York 
Stakes, which bids fair to become one of the most 
interesting of the shorter autumn handicaps, was spoiled 
by the rain. It was won by St. Florian, who has been 
tried at home to be better than Sempronius, and the 
result bore out the running in the Prince Edward 
Handicap at Manchester. Throstle was not disgraced, 
as she gave the winner a great deal of weight and ran 
fourth, and Avington once more justified the theory that 
certzin horses like certain courses. But on any course he 
is a splendid horse. Worcester also ran well, and the 
result is a compliment to the handicapper, especially as 
Athel, a lightly weighted five-year-old who had been kept 
for the race, just failed to bring it off. 





Tue hero of the week is Callistrate, the French horse 
from whom La Fléche won the Gold Cup at Ascot, partly 
because he was so stupidly ridden. On Sunday, Dodge 
again being ‘up,’ he made a fair race with Best Man for 
the Prix du Conseil Municipal at Paris. He was weighted 
with more than 10st. and had to give 13lb. to Best Man 
who is known as a capital sprinter and showed unexpected 
stamina, On Wednesday Callistrate ran in the Cesare- 
witch when he was ridden by Mornington Cannon. He 
carried Sst. 13lb., but Childwick to whom he was giving 
18lb. won. Nothing could be seen of the race till the last 
quarter of a mile: but Callistrate naturally tired at the 
finish. But for two sea journeys and a heavy race on 
Sunday he might have won. Several horses which had 
been specially kept for the race were ‘ killed’ by the heavy 
going : notably Filepa, who was one of the most heavily 
backed candidates we remember in an autumn handicap 
since Medicus ran for the Cambridgeshire and just lost it. 


Cuitpwick’s history is curious. He is by St. Simon out of 
Plaisanterie, who herself won both the Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire. Sir John Blundell Maple gave the 
excessive sum of 6000 guineas for him as a yearling. Asa 
two-year-old he could not stand training. His first race 
was a bad failure. Last autumn however, Orme attempted 
to give him 33lb.running beyond his best distance, The 
ground was as heavy as last Wednesday’s and Orme failed. 
Childwick was unplaced to so moderate a horse as 
Quiesitum in the Gold Vase at Ascot, but from that time 
Sir John Blundell Maple foretold that he would win the 
Cesarewitch. Except Callistrate, however, his adversaries 
were of a moderate quality. 
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FOR THE HONOUR OF THE CITY—II 


RITING last week about the Farrer-Courtney 
Report, we confined ourselves pretty much to 
one point. But it is a point that we must again insist 
upon for it touches the whole value of that Report and 
its claims to consideration. 'To recast the government 
of London, capital of the Empire, with its five millions 
of people is a matter of no small moment. Had it to 
be done (and nobody denies that it might be done to 
advantage) we might surely expect the appointment of 
a strong Commission to report upon the better way of 
doing it. Aud when we say strong we mean strong in 
numbers, strong in dignity, strong in combining minds 
variously qualified for a task that needs more quali- 
fications than one; strong too, in freedom from the 
insidious operation of party politics. 

Is this such a Commission? Plainly, it is not. Has 
its Report the authority that would weight the 
recommendations of such a Commission? Obviously, 
nothing of the kind. Of the four signatories to the 
document, one is mayor of Liverpool, another town- 
clerk of Birmingham. Both, no doubt, are fully equal 
to the position they occupy when they are at home. 
Here, however, the only status that can be allowed 
them is that of witnesses. Their real function on the 
Commission was that of experts: experts in the civic 
history and management of the places they came from. 
As such they were capable of offering good advice, no 
doubt; but advice with a serious drawback. For the 
problems for settlement here have no existence in 
Liverpool and Birmingham, and are therefore beyond 
the experience of Liverpool’s mayor and Birmingham’s 
town-clerk. 

These considerations deprive the Courtney-Farrer 
Report of half the value that should properly belong 
to it; and the moment we look to the other two 
Commissioners its authority diminishes again at once. 
Neither Lord Farrer nor Mr. Courtney are men of the 
first rank to begin with ; but the more serious thing is 
that they are men of one mind in all such matters as 
that which they have just reported upon. ‘There was 
no conflict of prejudices there. The two Commissioners 
who remain after the necessary deduction of the town- 
clerk and the mayor are in effect but one person, and 
might just as well have been Farrer, Lord, assisted by 
Lord Farrer, or Courtney, Mr., and Mr. Courtney. 
But it is quite impossible to regard a one-mind Royal 
Commission as even approximately authoritative ; 
especially when it appears that the one mind is strongly 
imbued with political preferences and hostilities; when 
it is incapable, by natural constitution, of appreciating 
a variety of considerations which cannot safely be left 
out of account, and lastly, when it is content to issue 
its recommendations on notoriously ea parte evidence. 
The Courtney-Farrer Report has no claim whatever to 
be thought authoritative. 

Of course that fact will be generally seen before long ; 
which we may imagine one of the reasons why the 
Amalgamation Committee of the London County 
Council was so anxious to lose no time in forcing a 
pledge from the Government to act on the Report. 
This the Committee wanted to do before anybody but 
themselves and a few other persons had seen the 
evidence on which the Report is founded. However, 
Sir John Lubbock succeeded in persuading the Council 
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into the decency of waiting till the evidence is pub- 
lished. But it is well that the London County Council 
Committee should have pushed forward in this way, 
because it brings out strongly another fact of the 
highest significance. 

This body—the London County Council, we mean— 
makes it clear at every stage of the business that the 
re-organisation of the Government of London is entirely 
an affair between itself and the other Administration 
in Downing Street. We know what the London 
County Council is—a municipal body like another, 
We also know, however, and are therefore well warned 
of what to expect—that it has never regarded itself in 
that light. From the first month of its existence it 
has been pleased to swagger as a New Birth. It has 
been encouraged to believe itself an entirely new thing 
in popular government, destined in the first place to 
gain command of a little kingdom at the head of the 
empire, and then to create within it a second Parliament 
and a sister government, inspired by original principles 
of taxation, social economy and public order. ‘To gain 
command of all London, there must be nothing great 
in London but its one dominant council. This inner 
kingdom, more populous than Ireland or Scotland, to say 
no more of it, must be parcelled out into weak little 
districts ; the authority of the parishes that compose it 
must be reduced ; the great old city must be invaded, 
stripped, degraded to the parochial statws—-and super- 
seded in its own house by its ‘capturers.’ This is 
the process which, as the Amalgamation Committee 
of the Council hope, has now fairly begun; and 
we should mark that at every step the Council 
has acted as if it were entirely a matter for its 
own handling, by a sort of divine right ‘up to 
date. The Queen’s Government indeed, must be 
consulted, because it is by help of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment that it is to be set up alongside of the Government 
of the Queen. But an absolute spirit of dictation is to 
be seen in all the dealings of the Council with the 
Government already. It even chooses its language in 
the style of legislative equality. This, for example, is 
the resolution which the Council’s Amalgamation Com- 
mittee formally drew up for its acceptance on Tuesday 
last: ‘ That the Council, recognising that the proposals 
contained in the report of the Royal Commission afford 
in their main features a satisfactory basis for the reform 
of London government, authorises the Special Com- 
mittee on London government to communicate with 
the Government with a view to early legislation upon 
the subject.’ 

‘Communicate with the Government with a view to 
early legislation!’ ‘That is the London County Council 
tone exactly, arrogant to the point of insolence, and 
so like the upstart everywhere! Why is the County 
Council to confer with the Government, rather than 
another and more ancient corporation? And why 
without any ‘communication’ with the groups of 
parishes which are (somehow) to be brought under 
common government? Are Chelsea, Kensington, St. 
Pancras, Paddington, the dozens of parishes concerned, 
in the pockets of these gentlemen? and if so, how did 
they get there? There are some passages in this 
report which, especially when considered together with 
the customary words and deeds of the Council in whose 
favour it is drawn, should be carefully thought upon by 
the people of every parish. It is proposed, that some 
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of these vestry officials shall wear cocked hats, and be 
called mayor and corporation ; but in the first place 
the meaning of that is not to ennoble these gentlemen 
(and what is a mayor when you can find one or two in 
every square mile?) but to degrade « title which, it is 
thought, cannot be denied to the officers of the Old 


City. And in the next place, if henceforth there may 
be a gold-laced mayor where there used to be a gold- 
laced beadle, the parishes are not to expect so much 
control of their own ways and means as they enjoy 
now. ‘Naturally, to use the word of the Courtney- 
Farrer Report, the London County Council will look 
after that. Not only should ‘the central authority 
frame by-laws under which the local bodies should 
work,’ but ‘there is much reason for thinking that 
the question of rating and assessment should not 
be left as entirely as they are at present’ to these 
authorities. 

There is much to think about in these suggestions. 
They open a wide prospect of what may have to be 
endured should a Socialist-Radical ‘ central authority” 
get a firm grip upon the whole of London. But 
that is precisely what is intended by the gods in 
the London County Council machine. This, and 
nothing less than this, is what they will aim at when 
the time comes for collaborating with the Govern- 
ment for the production of a Bill; and for this 
every line of the Courtney-Farrer Report prepares 
& way. 

Meanwhile, perhaps, ‘ the local bodies” will ask them- 
selves how they like the prospect. Studying the 
Report, they will see how little constructive it is—how 
abundantly and how spitefully destructive ; and, mark- 
ing the spirit of all this ‘downing’ with the Old City, 
will reflect on the probabilities of their own future. 
Upon that a conviction may arise that there are better, 
safer and more honourable ways of bringing the five 
millions of London under one government in all matters 
of common concern; not by the weakening of ‘the 
local bodies, but by a totally different process. By 
that we mean the plan which Mr. Chamberlain recom- 
mends. ‘l’o be sure, this plan would leave the old City 
in possession of most of its property and all its ancient 
honours ; but who but a malignant could grudge that ¢ 
Vor the rest, we suppose that in questions of civic 
government, at any rate, the authority of Mr. Cham- 
berlain equals that of ten Lord Farrers and as many 
Mr. Courtneys to boot. 


THE NEW EASTERN QUESTION 


I’ Cardinal Manning had lived to see the Chino- 
Japanese war, he would have learned that there 
was a converse to that favourite quotation of his 
‘There is no truth without definition’; and that there 
can be and there is abundance of definition without 
truth. Precise statements reach us from the East 
every morning, and if they escape contradiction for 
twenty-four hours their authors may congratulate 
themselves upon exceptional good fortune. Both 
combatants have taken high honours long ago in the 
Oriental schools of falsehood ; and there are no schools 
in the world in which the lie, as a work of fine art, 
is taught and learned to equal perfection. Both com- 
batants take the most arduous care to prohibit any 
impartial person from giving a plain account of any 
VOL. XI. 
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event which takes place as the war proceeds. Hence 
comes it that, as through a glass darkly, and thus 
only, is it given to the European spectator to watch 
the development of the action in that tragedy (relieved 
duly by comic interludes of yellow jackets and pea- 
cock’s feathers and slapped faces), which is being enacted 
in the Oriental theatre of war. It may be that even in 
this obstacle to clear vision some persons will perceive 
fresh evidence of the eternal fitness of things, since men 
are accustomed to gaze at an eclipse through darkened 
glass and an eclipse of the Son of Heaven may become 
a terrestrial fact even in a Celestial empire. Neverthe- 
less, the statesmen of Europe and of the United States, 
and the countless men and women whose welfare or evil 
fare depends upon the wisdom or the folly of those 
statesmen, darkened though their vision may be, see 
enough and more than enough to be well aware that 
the times are anxious. 

What is it that they see in spite of the vapour of 
falsehood arising from the ivory door? ‘They see Japan, 
the aboriginal home of Jingoism, hovering over China 
after the manner of a falcon over her quarry, or to use 
a figure something more apt, using China as the sword- 
fish treats the whale. They think, perhaps too soon, 
that the swordfish may reach the vitals of its 
unwieldy foe before the conflict has been  con- 
tinued much longer or, to come to the plain 
facts of the situation, that the Japanese may be 
looting Mukden or scaling the pale pink rampart 
of the forbidden city before many weeks are past. 
Such anticipations may prove to be just; or the 
Chinese may come to terms, in spite of the fact that, 
as far as Europe is aware, there is no cause for the 
war, and therefore nothing to come to terms about ; 
or, and this is not inconceivable, the apparently 
victorious Japanese may find, as Frenchmen found in 
Russia, that winter is an unconquerable foe. Mean- 
while, the trouble for us and others consists in the fact 
that, whatever the result of these warlike operations 
may be, and whether that result comes about suddenly 
or gradually, the new Eastern Question, already almost 
as important as the old one, will have assumed an 
acute form. We rejoice therefore that Lord Rosebery, 
whom we venture to describe as the statesman upon 
whom the conduct of our affairs depends, in spite of 
Lord Kimberley’s portfolio, remains in London at this 
moment, for the times are such that the vessel of State 
stands in need of resolute, judicious, and patient steer- 
ing, and all domestic differences must be left out of 
mind for a while. 

Great Britain’s duty is plain, although it may not 
prove easy in the fulfilment. Firstly, our fellow sub- 
jects in the treaty ports must be protected at all 
hazards; secondly, no encouragement must be given to 
those who prate in reckless ignorance of the necessity for 
intervention by the Powers. ‘True it is no doubt that 
the trade of Europe, and the trade of Great Britain 
particularly, feels severely the interruption caused by 
the war. But intervention by the Powers or by any 
one Power would be more than likely to disturb trade 
far more seriously than this struggle which is, after all, 
none of our business. We, of all people in the world, 
have no interest to serve by interfering with Japan in a 
covflict which is certainly popular—and, oddly enough, 
most popular among Japanese Radicals—against her 
hereditary enemy. There is no danger that Japan will 
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conquer and overrun China, and it may be that the 
present shock will rouse the sick man of the new 
Eastern Question from his lethargy. It would matter 
little to us, although it might matter to others, if Japan 
took final possession of Korea. We stand in need 
of little in the Far East which we do not possess already. 
French and German interests are really inconsiderable. 
But Russia has her eye on Port Hamilton, described 
aptly by Mr. Curzon as the Naboth’s vineyard of the 
Far East, with Russia in the character of Abab; and 
the exile of Russia from Port Hamilton is essential to 
our command of the sea in the Far East. Russia desires 
also a shorter route for her great railway. And at this 
moment the hand of the Czar who, with all his faults 
and defects, has forced Russia to remain peaceful, is no 
longer of iron—is indeed well on its way to become 
clay. For these reasons and for many others it is a 
paramount necessity that Great Britain should walk 
circumspectly and yet firmly taking heed that the balance 
of power, which is poised with perilous delicacy and 
will stand no violent shock, be not disturbed. 


EARL GREY 


EW utterances were more characteristic of the 
Reform Premier than his determination to 
‘stand by his order. His son who died full of years 
on Tuesday, remained equally constant to the ideals of 
the Whig aristocracy. In other words he sympathised 
entirely with attempts to improve the condition of the 
masses, but he thought the masses incompetent to work 
out their own salvation. And though Whiggery has 
fallen into contempt nowadays, it was at least a 
thoroughly honest creed and sensible in addition. 
Earl Grey brought to its service a most logical mind, 
though his intellect was entirely devoid of originality. 
He embraced Free Trade long before many of his 
colleagues, and held, with Lord Althorp, that the 
abolition of the Corn Laws would do no harm to British 
agriculture. ‘The result has proved them to be entirely 
mistaken, but they certainly appreciated aright the 
immediate wants of the manufacturing population. 
Again he early perceived that the Irish land system 
must be modified, though he declined to proceed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Jacobinical lengths. Therein he ex- 
perienced the common fate of the Whigs, whose cat.tion 
has invariably been left behind by the irrationality of 
Radicalism. In some respects, notably in his opposition 
to the ballot, he almost erred on the side of timidity. 
Further he failed to perceive that one instalment of the 
franchise led inevitably to another, and that fidelity on 
the subject was unattainable under party government. 
‘There came crises in his latter days when he seemed 
utterly derelict, and a nonagenarian, in any case, has 
some difficulty in keeping pace with the times. Even 
in his prime he was apt to insist unduly upon his own 
views, and his resignations and refusals to join actually 
exceed those of Lord Carnarvon. Yet few Liberal 
Ministers dared dispense with his assistance, since he 
was an excellent man of business and never quailed at 
a crisis, 

Earl Grey’s cast of mind was anything rather than 
Imperialist, but he left nevertheless his mark upon 
the Empire. His deep distrust of Lord Palmerston 
proceeded from a belief that England should keep 
aloof from foreign complications ; and he was justified 
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to this extent, that Palmerston was uncommonly fond 
of meddling in other people’s affairs. Still Karl Grey’s 
objections were frequently captious, and the broad fact 
remains that whereas Palmerston’s firmness settled the 
Syrian crisis, the Crimean War occurred when he was 
absent from the Foreign Office. Even the second 
Chinese War, which found in the Karl a most bitter 
opponent, has more to be said on its behalf than most 
people imagine. Again, the handling of the Eastern 
question by Lord Beaconsfield met with — severe 
criticism from Lord Grey, and no doubt the cession 
of Bessarabia to Russia was unsatisfactory. But it 
formed a small part of a very large whole, and that 
whole he utterly failed to appreciate. His mind was 
unelastic, and it regarded international problems from 
a narrow standpoint. ‘Thus he worked himself up 
into a fit of indignation over Nice and Savoy without 
seeing that they constituted an insignificant offset 
against the freedom of Italy. Fortunately Karl Grey's 
numerous speeches and writings on foreign affairs were 
hardly attended with decisive consequences, whereas he 
acted as Colonial Secretary at a time when a strong 
man, as he undoubtedly was, could do great things in 
his generation. 

The Radical view, which even Radicals have begun 
to disclaim, that dependencies are a nuisance, and as 
such to be abandoned, was alien to Karl Grey’s most 
sane and sensible excellence. It is true that he would 
presumably have shrunk from creating an over-sea 
Empire ; but what he found, he did much to consoli- 
date. He failed, indeed, to comprehend the necessity 
of advance, much as he could not understand that 
Parliamentary Reform must come sooner or later. 
Thus the South-African frontier weltered in chaos 
when the Kafflirs richly merited chastisement, and the 
Orange I'ree State became an independent Republic 
when an adequate display of strength would have 
checked the disloyal faction. On the other hand, if a 
stepfather to the Cape, and in a less degree to New 
Zealand, he was a father to Canada, His advocacy of 
the Clergy Reserves Bill sprang from the sound con- 
sideration that an ecclesiastical system which is suited 
to an old, may do harm to a new country. Made 
in Opposition, the speech came as fitting climax 
to the repeal of the Navigation Laws which Earl Grey 
had advocated in office. And if he left the formation 
of the Dominion to-day to Lord Carnarvon,‘ at least 
his defence of representative principles furthered that 
end. One of the strangest features in his administra- 
tion consisted in his perception that no cast-iron rule 
could be applied to communities differing alike in origin 
and circumstances. At the same time he perceived 
that distant States could not be governed from 
Whitehall, and that the Colonies, in which Englishmen 
formed the majority, were competent to direct their 
own destinies. Possibly the Australians were plunged 
too abruptly into their liberties, and might have been 
kept in leading-strings awhile. Still Karl Grey would 
undoubtedly have caused friction by postponing the 
inevitable, and it is greatly to his credit that he 
should have tried, though vainly, to retain an Imperial 
control over tariffs. That he failed was due entirely 
to the short-sightedness of the more Cobdenitish 
members of the Russell Cabinet. Anyhow the Empire 
exists, though not in so compact a form as some might 
wish, whereas it would have vanished altogether under 
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the imbecile mismanagement of another Lord Glenelg. 
Karl Grey preserved something by the concessions of 
constitutions whereas Spanish Ministers, under condi- 
tions precisely similar, lost South America through 
unbending Conservatism. ‘Thereby he proved himself 
a statesman of the highest practical ability, though 
not, perhaps of formative genius, and as such he 
deserves to be held in regard by his countrymen, 
while the example of his high character is equally a 
national possession. 


THE AUTOCRAT 


HERE is something not unakin to Dr. Oliver 

Wendell Holmes’s own humour in the reftection 
that he will probably be known to posterity as the 
Autocrat : he, the gentlest of men and among writers 
a prince of urbanity. He was a professor and a man 
of science with a strange bent towards the most track- 
less marches, the debatable lands of the human intellect ; 
he was a poet with a pleasant skill of metre; he was 
within measurable distance of the novelist’s fame; he 
knew the theory of the medicine he practised with 
some solid success; yet these accomplishments will 
be remembered not on their own counts but as going 
to make the sum of his autocracy. It was by The 
Autocrat that he won reputation and became the friend 
of whosoever read him; in that book, which will be 
held in respect so long as the English tongue remains 
the English tongue, he struck the new note, the chord 
that was given him to deliver, and there his virtues 
sing, as it were, in the most perfect consent. He was 
an inventor of unexpected speculations whose end was 
never to be foreseen ; a philosopher who connected far- 
away fancies and unfamiliar truths with the facts and 
necessities of daily life ; he suggested characters which 
from the first seemed a little faint, a little faded by 
reason of the familiarity of their air and diction: but 
he was never so keen a philosopher, so gracious a verse- 
maker, so deft a hand at the miniature as in this single 
book, this quintessence of himself. 

How was it that this provincial physician—for when 
he began to write America was a literary province 
of England, and be held always with some fervour to 
the tradition of his elders—that this provincial 
physician so won the affections of his auditory that 
to begin reading was to continue reading him, and to 
have read was but the prelude to re-reading * Not by 
the ‘might, majesty, and dominion” of his creations, 
for when he aimed at a grandiose conception the 
dignity of his phrase by no means kept pace with 
the dignity of the thought he endeavoured to express 
firmly and finally. None of the poems where he 
sought to make an impression by virtue of gravity 
or magnificence were unflawed: his ‘high and excel- 
lent seriousness” was visible only in the light of a 
strong sympathy. He depended upon the charm 
of unexpectedness, the charm of urbanity, the charm 
of humour. No imagination could anticipate the 
line of his fancy; yet whatever he said was said 
with the utmost politeness, the most careful 
attention to the choice and the sequence of words, with 
an air that was too self-conscious to be amiable, in the 
looser interpretation of the epithet, too amicable to be 
merely dignified. He led his sentences with a dexterous 
hand ; he was a master of digressions; he had so much 
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of a style that one cared not whither one followed him 
so long as he it was that guided the thought. And 
although his brain ‘was always at work, he balanced 
the intellectual weight of things against their human 
weight. This is the source of his supremacy as a 
humourist : the delicate equilibrium of his own mind 
showed him the true proportions between joy and 
sorrow, pleasure and grief ; he was what he was by force 
of a certain dainty precision of intellect. His percep- 
tions were so acute, his touch upon language was so 
firm, that he knew how to call forth a smile or to flood 
the eyes with tears: when he was most sure of himself, 
the smile and the tear were like twin-sisters, 

Ife reaped in the fields he knew best ; its crops per- 
chance were strange, but the soil was native. Whither- 
soever his fancy might betake herself she took her 
homely instincts with her. Thus he turned a wit, whose 
only possible epithet is quaint, upon the people and 
affairs of New England. He told New England of her- 
self; he laughed, and New England laughed too ; and the 
world overheard and laughed with them. As the work 
so was the man. It was because he himself was certain 
and human that he fed his certainty upon humane 
things. And just as none that read him could refuse 
such friendship as is given to authors who quicken the 
lighter sensations, so writers of all schools met in 
civility under his roof. He was one of those men who 
act as centralising forces in literature. Though he 
would have been the last to claim an uncommon portion 
of authority as a writer, he held men of letters together, 
by stimulating the instinct of clanship. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING 


HE Bishop of Londen has given the Radical 
journals a new heading for their diatribes against 
Christian Teaching. ‘There can be no hesitation for 
a moment in any Churchman as to the choice between 
the Progressive party and the party in the London 
Board who are in favour of religious training. The 
Progressives have appealed to the Bishop of London. 
They have spoken derisively of a Church party in 
London that does not include the Bishop. They have 
hardly hesitated to claim him in advance as one of 
themselves. They have appealed unto Czsar; unto 
Cresar let them go. As soon as it was known that the 
Bishop was to discuss the question of elementary 
education upon the same platform with Mr. Athelstan 
Riley hopes were entertained that he had determined 
to assume his proper position at the head of the 
movement which Mr. Riley has championed so long 
and so well. ‘These hopes have now been realised—for 
the difference between the Bishop and Mr. Riley is one 
of detail only—and the supporters of Christian educa- 
tion will return to the fight with fresh courage. We 
would not for a moment underestimate the services 
which Mr. Riley has rendered to thecause of religion. Not 
many months ago the mention of his name would raise 
a smile. He was an alarmist, a faddist,a man with 
excellent intentions, but not to be taken too seriously. 
To-day he is received with enthusiasm in all assemblies 
of Churchmen, one of the most popular as he is cer- 
tainly the best hated man in London. Yet even his 
unfailing energy was hardly compensation for the 
fact that the accredited leaders of religious thought 
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seemed to hold aloof from their plain duty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has spoken words which are 
capable of misconstruction, and which are used openly 
by the opponents of Christian teaching ; while the 
Bishop of London was reproached as a leader who had 
retired to his tent, with an epigram upon his lips, and 
left the battle to his subordinates. ‘The Bishop's 
speech on Wednesday has changed all this. It is to 
be hoped that it will not determine the Progressives 
—if indeed it be progress to revert to Paganism 
to change the ground upon which they have decided to 
fight the clections. No ground could suit the Moderate 
party better. The issue is clear and distinct, and on 
paper they have won a complete victory. It remains 
only to turn this advantage into a more substantial 
success at the polls. 

No effort has been spared on the part of the minority 
to throw dust in the eyes of the electors. ‘The Circular, 
we are told, aims at a disturbance of the Compromise 
of 1871, if not at the repeal of the Cowper-Temple 
clause. An attempt is being made to introduce 
sectarian teaching into the schools and to confuse the 
minds of the children with the dogmas of the Athana- 
sian Creed. Such arguments can only be used honestly 
by those who are unable to understand the difference 
between definite and denominational Christian teaching. 
Yet the distinction is as elementary as it is important,and 
must be set clearly before the mind of every elector 
before polling day. ‘'The Compromise in Danger’ is a 
good electioneering cry, strongin the mouths of unscrupu- 
lous agitators, but a hundred-fold more dangerous when 
uttered by a body of earnest and conscientious men. 
It is all the more important, therefore, that every one 
should know that the Compromise is not and never has 
been in any danger whatever. All that the present 
majority of the Board have done, and done with con- 
spicuous moderation, is to explain the Compromise in 
terms to which, admittedly, no exception can be taken 
by Christians of any denomination. The time has 
come when it must be laid down once for all that 
neither Socinianism nor infidelity can be taught to the 
children of Christian parents under cover of the Com- 
promise. In 1871 it was perhaps superfluous to lay so 
much stress upon this point. Nobody doubted then, as 
Lord Selborne has pointed out, that the Compromise 
was a compromise between Christians, or that the 
principles of the Education Act were favourable to the 
definite religious teaching in the schools. If non- 
Christians were left out in the cold, that was exactly 
what was intended. But now these forlorn outcasts are 
clamouring to be admitted on their own terms, The 
four corners of the sheet are to be enlarged to include 
the common and unclean, however far removed they 
may be from the devoutness of the Centurion. And 
the result of such admission must be that the Christian 
teaching in our schools will, in the words of the Bishop 
of Oxford, ‘be relegated to a position unworthy of 
Churchmen or of Christians at all.’ 

In face of such a danger it may be well to consider 
what are the forces that are combining to bring it 
about. In the first place we have to deal with the 
natural enemies of all religious teaching—the avowed 
Secularists, with whom must be reckoned those whose 
line of conduct is already determined by political bias. 
For, like many another question which seems to fall 
outside the sphere of politics, the question of religious 
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education will be used by demagogue and wire- 
puller to serve his purposes. It may be true, as has 
been said, that the New Radicalism ignores religion. 

But for all that it seems to fall naturally into line with 

the forces that make against Christianity, and a party 

that has struck at the Church is not likely to spare 

religion. Next there are the Gallios of the day, the 
free-lances in politics and religion, who throw logic to 

the dogs and base their policy upon a misconception 

or a prejudice. That any attempt to emphasise 
religious teaching should incur hostility in such quarters 
was to be expected, was indeed as inevitable as that it 
should raise a flutter in Unitarian dovecotes. Were 
this all we should have no reason to fear for the result. 
But there is danger from within as well as from. 
without. The gathering of ill-assorted items at 
Sion College, followed by the manifesto of the 
Bible Education Council and backed by the official 
explanations of the Archdeacon of London, has 
served to lay bare, as nothing else could have done, the 
logical ineptitude of the case against the Circular. To 
trying to reconcile the conflicting views of his followers, 
Dr. Sinclair only blundered deeper into the mire, 
and Archdeacon Farrar has acted more wisely for his 
reputation in keeping silence, a proceeding sufliciently 
unusual in him to be remarkable. At the same time 
opposition from such a quarter could not be viewed 
without alarm, especially after a further manifesto had 
made plain the Archdeacons’ persistence in their deter- 
mination to split the Christian vote. ‘The Archdeacon 
of London has now in deference to the authority of his 
Bishop declared his intention of withdrawing from the 
contest, and it is difficult to understand how one who 
believes that every page of the New Testament blazes 
with the doctrine which the Circular wished to define, 
could have become a catspaw of the Secularists to 
degrade religious teaching. ‘The conflict truly is 
cementing some strange alliances. But from to-day 
onward Mr. Riley and his colleagues will look forward 
with even greater confidence to the result. ‘They will 
not be satisfied, as they should not be satisfied, with any 
compromise that is open to such an interpretation as 
Dr. Clifford puts upon it. They decline utterly, and 
rightly as we think, to hold that such a compromise is 
‘as much as they can expect and one for which they 
cannot be too thankful” Not in the vast majority of 
cases merely but everywhere and always the Christian 
teaching in our schools must be worthy of the name. 
This is the battle which the Circularists are fighting 
and will fight until their end is gained, 


MADAGASCAR—ZANZIBAR: A LESSON 


HERE is a lesson in these Madagascar troubles 
which, since it is unknown and unsuspected by all 

but a few, may be worth while pointing out. Unless 
the French go to work more roughly, foolishly, wrong- 
fully, than there is any reason to suppose they will, we 
shall not come to blows with them about Madagas¢ar. 
The game is entirely in their hands; and it can be 
played with as much success by adopting a moderate 
and conciliatory tone where England is concerned as by 
resorting to high-handed and violent courses. It may 
take a little while longer to get full possession of 
Madagascar by the one method than the other, but the 
slower way is the safer, or let us rather say, the more 
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comfortable. That we are powerless to prevent the 
acquisition of Madagascar by the French, in due 
course, is plain from the declarations made to France 
by our Government in 1890. By these declarations 
we recognised ‘the Protectorate of France over the 
island of Madagascar, with its consequences, especially 
as regards the exequaturs of British Consuls and 
agents, which must be applied for through the inter- 
mediary of the French Resident General. It was 
understood that the establishment of the Protectorate 
was ‘not to affect any rights or immunities enjoyed by 
British subjects in that island’ (private rights and im- 
munities granted by the Malagasy Government must be 
preserved), but there is very little in that. ‘To recog- 
nise a right of protectorate, ‘ with its consequences, is 
as much as to abandon in favour of another Power all 
pretensions in the country concerned, except such as 
are founded on the common rights conferred by inter- 
national law and understanding. Very little ground of 
interference is left (if any) should the ‘ protecting’ 
Power proceed to take possession, which is the common 
course of events in the case of acknowledged protec- 
torates. In this case the Malagasy Government may 
say that we formally allowed to France what we had no 
authority to grant; but though that has something to 
do with the relations of I'rance and Madagascar, it does 
not cancel our obligations to the French. In brief, as 
long as we are treated with justice and without insult, 
this is a matter in which we have no ground of inter- 
ference. We have formally put all that out of our 
hands. 

Well, and why was Madagascar handed over to the 
French? Now that they are about to take actual 
possession of the island, seemingly, all parties in 
England are agreed that its transfer to the French flag 
will be unfortunate. It is not only that the island is 
believed to be enormously rich in underground wealth 
as well as in surface products, nor that it would have 
been an immensely important acquisition to the domi- 
nion we are building up in Africa; but, as we can all 


* see now, Madagascar can easily be turned into a formid- 


able naval station on what is called an alternative route 
to India: the other, as some think, being peculiarly 
liable to be blocked. Well then, why did we give up the 
island to France--we who were always better liked there 
than the French? ‘The answer may be made in the 
language of one of our contemporaries: ‘ We sold the 
protectorate, receiving payment in the shape of Zanzi- 
bar. That is to say, since we wanted Zanzibar very 
hadly in 1890, and since at that time the scuffle for 
African territory was at its hottest and loudest, we 
were constrained to make that concession to France in 
order to obtain a protectorate footing in Zanzibar. 
Very well. But how sad it is to reflect that but for 
neglect in Downing Street, lack of foresight, fearsome- 
ness of ‘responsibility, and the like, we might have 
been in peacable possession of Zanzibar long before 
1890, In the seventies- that is to say, years before 
the continental craze for colonies broke out, years before 
the European rush for African territory began— Zanzi- 
bar was offered to us by its own Government. The 
Sultan Burghash, foreseeing that he would be eaten up 
by some European State sooner or later, and greatly 
preferring a British protectorate to any other, pressed 
us again and again to take his territory over. And 
at that time it might have been done almost without 
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observation. But no; though Zanzibar was a great 
resort of our Indian traders, Downing Street could not 
see its way to gratifying the Sultan’s wishes, refused 
Zanzibar, wanted it very badly indeed a few years 
afterwards, and couldn't get it without signing that 
agreement about Madagascar, which turns out to be so 
very unfortunate. 


COMING EVENTS IN FRANCE 


HE election of M. Waldeck-Rousseau to a seat in 
the Senate is an event which might easily pass 
unnoticed in England. The presence in the Upper 
Chamber of one Opportunist the more or the less may 
easily appear at first sight a matter of small moment. 
In reality it would perhaps be difficult to overestimate 
the significance of the return to political life of a man, 
who it must not be forgotten was the right hand of 
Gambetta and the trusted lieutenant of Jules Ferry. 
Among the mediocrities who cumber the ground in 
political France, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, whose talents 
advanced him to the post of Minister of the Interior at 
a very early age, will stand forth a Triton among the 
minnows. He is a personality, which is more than can 
be said for the majority of the motley crew of nonentities 
who figure, to the despair of the more thoughtful of 
their fellow-citizens, on the benches of the two Chambers 
In a country where all too many of the public men are 
by way of being political chiffonniers, pickers up of 
what unconsidered trifles in the shape of opinions they 
may chance to light on, and unconcerned with anything 
but the marketable value of the assortment of odds and 
ends of views that serve as their stock-in-trade, he is a 
politician with a programme of his own, with convictions 
obtained at first hand. Further, he is credited with 
the will, as he certainly possesses the strength, to fight 
for the faith that is in him. Given the character of 
the man, the fact is recognised in France that he will 
not be content to remain a mere aider and abettor of 
the policy of the nerveless pettifoggers, some of them 
well-intentioned but most of them hopelessly incom- 
petent, who are to-day in power, though, as a Govern- 
ment, by no means powerful. It is expected, in a word, 
that the resurrection of M. Waldeck-Rousseau will be 
followed by a stirring of the waters. The days of the 
Dupuy Cabinet are thought to be numbered and Paris 
is making ready to laugh at the exit of a Ministry for 
which it has always found it hard to have any regard. 
The circumstances attending the election of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau add to the importance of an event 
which the personal qualities of the new Senator would in 
any case have rendered notable. ‘The former Minister 
of the Interior abandoned politics in sheer disgust at a 
condition of things which he foresaw would lead to the 
manifold scandals of the past few years. His decision 
was understood at the time to be irrevocable. If at 
length he has been induced to reconsider his determina- 
tion it is under the pressure of reasons of no ordinary 
cogency. His candidature is the outcome of negotia- 
tions of which some of the details may be wanting, but 
of which the main outlines are known beyond a doubt. 
Nominally M. Waldeck-Rousseau will take his seat in 
the Senate as the representative of the Department of 
the Loire, but in point of fact it is an open secret that 
his more peculiar function will be that of the 
mandataire of M. Casimir-Perier. Herein lies the 
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importance of the election. Ever since J’ Homme 
D'Anzin, to adopt the phraseology of the organs of the 
Extreme Left, was raised to the Presidency of the 
Republic, it has been hoped or feared throughout 
France that the Chief Magistrate of the State, ceasing 
to be a figure-head without form and void, would 
become a force, a living, tangible exponent of authority 
ina land where all authority had long been set at 
naught to the great detriment of La Chose Publique. 
But it was necessary to change much before the thing 
could be possible. ‘The constitution of 1570 leaves 
only a very limited initiative to the President of the 
Republic. To enable M. Casimir-Perier to put 
his shoulder to the wheel with any efficacy, and 
without incurring the reproach—it should perhaps 
be said without running the danger—of resort- 
ing to revolutionary measures it was indispensable 
that his party should be,championed by some one 
having the right, denied to the President himself, of 
descending into the thick of the mclée. It has always 
been felt that M. Dupuy was not the man for this work. 
He is lacking in everything that would fit him for the 
task, notably in strength of intelligence and character. 
He is a man of small conceptions and small deeds, an 
insufficient personage, proper for little else than to live 
inglorious days—the fewer the better—at the head of a 
makeshift Ministry. Worse still, he is far more of a 
mind to put a spoke in the wheel of M. Casimir-Perier 
than to further the projects of his successful rival for 
the Presidency. For some weeks past the relations 
between the two men have been growing more and more 
strained. At present a pitched battle between them is 
in progress. ‘The appearance of M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
on the scene so shortly before the re-assembling of the 
Chamber is the signal that the contest is about to be 
decided for good and all. What the upshot of the 
matter will be is scarcely doubtful. M. Dupuy will 
find himself outmatched, and will retire with as much 
grace as can be expected of an Auvergnat into that 
impenetrable obscurity from which he must be surprised 
that he ever emerged. 

It may not be impertinent to note in conclusion that 
with such serious questions of domestic politics awaiting 
settlement, France has other fish to fry than to quarrel 
with England. Still, so far as the recent scare was of 
French origin, it is perhaps attributable in part to the 
circumstance that the Dupuy Cabinet, on its last legs, 
would not be averse to profit by a diversion, however 
caused. But the opportunities of the Ministry for 
mischief will be shortly at an end. The moment the 
Session opens the Government will be fighting for dear 
life, and the French nation will be concerned with 
matters nearer home than the delimitation of African 
dependencies or English intervention in the far Kast. 
This of course is not saying that questions of foreign 
policy will be totally neglected, but there is a chance 
that in the near future they will not receive more 
attention than is their strict due. Should M. Casimir- 
Perier succeed, as it seems probable he will, in obtaining 
a tighter hold of the reins of power, it is unlikely that 
he will waste his energy in searching for foes beyond 
the frontier. His enemies are those of his own house- 
hold. When he has strangled the Revolutionary party, 
it will be time enough for him to sigh for fresh worlds, 
Madagascars or other, to conquer. But this will not 
be to-morrow. 
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THE OTTOMAN PUBLIC DEBT 


N R. VINCENT CAILLARD’S Annual Report on the 
Ottoman Public Debt is always interesting, and its 
only fault is its exceeding length, Length does not 
necessarily mean lucidity, and a little more condensation, 
with less repetition of the facts contained in the general 
report of the Council of Administration, would not make 
Mr. Caillard’s statements any the less valuable, Having 
said this, it only remains to recognise the remarkable 
success which continues to attend the efforts of the 
administrators of the Turkish Debt. There was not in 
the financial year 1893-94 so great an increase in the 
ceded revenues as that which occurred in 1892-93, because 
in the last mentioned period a new system of gratuities to 
collectors had stimulated them to do their utmost in order 
to earn the promised bonuses, and it was not to be antici- 
pated that the same rate of progress would be maintained, 
Still there was a moderate advance in the sums collected, 
salt, spirits, silk and tobacco improving, while fisheries 
and miscellaneous items yielded less. ‘The gross gain was 
£133,075, or 1°35 per cent.; but the bulk of it was 
swallowed up by heavier expenditure. The ratio of ex- 
penditure has risen from 17°89 per cent. to 19°79 per cent., 
mainly because the Council has improved the salaries of 
its worst-paid officials, Hitherto salaries have been regu- 
lated, not by the importance of the work done, but by the 
degree of iniluence which the employés could bring to 
bear ; but now the system has been entirely revised, the 
salaries apportioned to posts and not to individuals, while 
entrance to the service is obtained by examination and 
not by influence. When the Council was formed, it had 
to do its best with the cheapest possible staff; but now 
that its revenues are more assured, it is able, with advan- 
tage, to employ a better class of officials, who prove well 
worth their additional cost. Although the net revenue, 
owing to this cause, was only £TS042 in excess of that 
for 1892-93, the amount available for the service of the 
Debt was £155,795 greater, the balance of the sinking 
fund being much larger, and the interest on drawn bonds, 
for which credit is always taken, being £114,500 larger. 
The total receipts applicable to the service of the debt 
came last year to £12,189,405, and as the method in 


which they are allocated to interest and sinking fund pay- - 


ments is somewhat complicated it may be worth while to 
explain it. You first deduct the annuity of £1T590,000 
for the service of the priority bonds and for the extra- 
ordinary sinking fund. This extraordinary sinking fund is 
derived from the saving in interest obtained by the con- 
version of the priority bonds in 1890, The original sum 
necessary for the service of the priority debt is still 
deducted, but the difference between it and the sum of 
£7T450,500 now actually required for the purpose is placed 
to an extraordinary sinking fund and used for the redemp- 
tion in certain fixed proportions of the four groups of 
little Turks, Having deducted the annuity of £1590,000, 
four-fifths of the balace is then devoted to payment of 
interest on the four groups which include Series A, B, C, D, 
and the Lottery bonds, and one-fifth is placed to the 
ordinary sinking fund for the redemption of the four 
groups, Series A being entitled to the largest participa- 
tion. We find therefore that for 1893-94 there was a sum 
of £T1,279,524 applicable to payment of interest on the 
debt other than the priority obligations, and after paying 
| percent, there was asurplus of £1108,714. This surplus 
is put to a reserve for increasing the interest on the groups 
from | to 1} per cent., and at the end of the last financial 
year this reserve amounted to £1224,893, while at the 
close of the current fiscal period Mr. Caillard expects it to 
reach £1337,000, To pay an additional } per cent. would 


take £T292,700, so by next April, if Mr. Caillard’s cal- 
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culations are correct there would be enough in hand to do 
so for one year at all events. But in Mr. Caillard’s opinion 
the decree of 1881 did not contemplate an increase in the 
rate of interest until it could be maintained regularly. It 
does not follow therefore that because there is sufficient in 
hand to advance the rate for one year the Council will pay 
the extra quarter per cent. in 1895-90. Indeed it would 
seem by far the wiser course to wait until the annual 
receipts applicable to interest payments more nearly 
approximate to the sum required to pay 1} per cent. 
before raising the rate, with the practical certainty of its 
reduction in the following year. 

With regard to the operation of the sinking funds it is 
only natural that with the advance in the price of Turkish 
securities a smaller reduction has been made in the total 
nominal capital of the debt—the amount redeemed being 
£11,401,167 against £T1,505,452 in 1892-93. That there 
is good ground for the vast improvement which has taken 
in Turkish credit under European management of the 
ceded revenues is obvious, for if we take the four groups 
only, we find that in the last twelve years the original 
capital has been reduced from £105,577,329 to £96,748,850; 
while if we take the entire Ottoman debt we find that in 
place of the original nominal capital of £129,607,045, 
there is only now outstanding £118,703,041. But Series D 
is high enough at 254 notwithstanding. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Weekly Letter ‘ Under Flying Seal ’) 


Gaunl’s Club, London, 
October 18, 1894, 

My pear Percy, 

I must say that your proposal is one which admits 
of considerable discussion—regarded, I mean, from a 
purely selfish point of view. Briefly, you ask me to send 
you, week by week, a record of such social matters as 
come within my ken, and in return you promise me an 
equivalent, in the shape of an epistle dealing with the 
high and illustrious Court to which you are accredited — 
in a very minor position—by those permanent officials 
who are permitted to dispense diplomatic mixture for 
Continental consumption, at the F. O. Let me say, 
frankly, that the intrigues of the Court in question do 
not interest me in the slightest degree. The love affairs 
of the Hospodar of Transcaucasia, the scandal affecting 
Graf von Pickelstein, and the possibility of a visit—and a 
speech—from the Kaiser, are matters of complete indiffer- 
ence tome. An occasional post-card, stating that you are 
in good health and not entrapped by some blue-eyed 
fraiilein, is quite enough guarantee for me of your exist- 
ence. But on the other hand, I am well aware that some 
account, indifferent though it may be, might alleviate the 
permanent dulness of your Residenz Stadt, and might 
also be more amusing matter than the despatches with 
which your illustrious chief so constantly provides the 
waste-paper baskets of Downing Street. Therefore, | 
accede to your request, the more so as the weather and 
the gout have placed me ina most Christian spirit with 
regard to the sufferings of humanity. 

The death of the ‘ Mate,’ also known as ‘ Jigger,’ Sir 
John Dugdale Astley, has cast a gloom not only over ‘ Seize- 
witch’ week at Newmarket, but also over the very many 
friends of the popular baronet whose passing away was 
all too sudden though not quite so unexpected as some 
folk imagine. A chill caught at Kempton Park un- 
doubtedly hurried his end, but for some little time past 
he had been decreasing rapidly in bulk, a fact which gave 
his intimates much concern, but I need searcely say none 
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at all to the ‘Mate’ himself. A jollier fellow or better 
companion never existed, and his constant cigar-holder 
will be missed on every racecourse. There was something 
about Sir John which made him well beloved by all, from 
the highest to the lowest, and I think that ‘something’ 
may be summed up in his manliness. He fought right 
well in the Crimea with the Scots Fusiliers, and being 
shot through the neck at the Alma, as he himself said, 
‘curled up like a rabbit,’ after being invalided home, in- 
sisted upon returning to the fray, and was present at the 
fall of Sevastopol. This is an instance of his thorough- 
ness. When he ran the Orleans Club at Twickenham he 
was thorough in insisting on a straightforward course being 
adopted towards those who frequented the pretty ground— 
I allude especially to the question of lady visitors—which 
proved financially wrong, though morally right. All manner 
of sport interested him, from racing to rounders, and of prize- 
fighting he was a consistent patron, holding that the ‘manly 
science’ improved the manners and the condition of 
Englishmen. In his palmy days he was a very heavy bettor, 
but latterly when, as he said, ‘ times were worse than tips,’ 
he contented himself with most moderate investments. 
For many years he ran his horses in the name of Mr. S. 
Thellusson, because he did not want his father-in-law, 
Mr. Corbett, to know of his connection with the turf, on 
which, however, he had only moderate success, taking all 
things into consideration. His Parliamentary experiences 
were varied. Popular in and out of the House when he 
sat for North Lincolnshire, he was too bluff and outspoken 
for some of his constituents. Once a ‘heckler’ asked him 
if he was a true Briton? ‘No, replied the Mate, ‘I am 
a Roman, one of the nation who conquered the Britons.’ 

Mere chance took me to Drury Lane on Monday even- 
ing, when the Duke and Duchess of York, fresh from 
Leeds and the excitement of an invasion by a lunatic— 
for between such a one and an anarchist there is little 
superficial or intellectual difference—went to that mar- 
vellous melodrama 7'he Derby Winner. The artistic merits 
or demerits of the play concern me not at all ; what does 
concern me is the encouragement to a probable ‘ future 
king’ underlying the behaviour of the audience and the 
object lesson to the whining playwright visible in the 
volume of that audience. I protest that the sincerity of 
the hoarse applause over the commonplace of morality 
and the execration of the villain were a good sign of the 
public health and, as for the minor lesson, for the play- 
wrights, it occurs to me that the reason why this play 
succeeds while others fail is that it is not ‘ high-falutin.’ 
It is possible of course to carry the liking for ‘no non- 
sense about Art’ too far; but it is possible also to bore 
the public, which after all works pretty hard, with evening 
school at the theatre. 

It was my good fortune to be present last week at a 
ceremonial dinner given by Sir John Puleston at the Con- 
servative Club in honour of the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Among those present were Lord C, Hamilton, Sir Francis 
Knollys, Mr. Robinson—the coming man of South Africa 
who gave the feast of roses in the summer—Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, and many others. But more 
striking than the position of the guests and the splendour 
of the entertainment was the courteous dignity of the 
Gaekwar, his brother and chief officer. Particularly 
noticeable were the keen interest which they took in 
English literature and the Gaekwar's little speech, 
delivered in the gentle and musical accent of the East, 
was an immense success. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s famous moustaches are now 
likened by the irreverent to cat’s whiskers. Don’t smoke 


too many Hamburg cigars ; and believe me to be, yours 
ever, Hat. 
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ARMY REFORM—VIII 
DISTRICTS 


AY 7 HEN all is said and done, the essence of any proper 

reform in the army is that its efficiency for the 
purposes for which it exists should be increased, and there 
is grave doubt whether it is possible that it can be increased 
under the present system of Districts. Reference has 
already been made to the tendency to avoid responsibility 
by forwarding many things for decision to Pall Mall, 
and thus increasing the lamentable centralisation of 
power under the Duke of Cambridge. But the Districts 
themselves are often unnecessarily large, and it is simply 
out of the question that a major-general—that is the rank 
of most District General Officers Commanding—should 
be able to supervise training thoroughly in many of them. 
Even at Aldershot and the Curragh, where the difficulty 
is greatest, it is trouble enough for any one to do his duty 
completely in this one respect, in comparison with which 
all others are as nothing. Let us look at the Districts in 
succession. The York District includes the counties of 
Derby, Durham, Leicester, Lincoln, Northumberland, Notts, 
and Yorkshire. It has had a cavalry general who is succeeded 
by a guardsman. It has a cavalry regiment, six batteries 
of field artillery, and three battalions of the infantry, to 
say nothing of abundant auxiliary forces. The cavalry 
regiment is at head-quarters; the field batteries are at 
Sheffield (two) and Newcastle-on-Tyne (four), the infantry 
at York, Bradford, and Sheffield. Perhaps the duty of 
looking after these troops is not too heavy for one man. 
But in the Chester District—another guardsman—we 
have a cavalry regiment at Manchester, a field battery 
at Coventry, two battalions at Manchester and Preston. 
If the command is small, it covers a_ lot of 
ground—Cheshire, Cumberland (!), Hereford, Isle of 
Man, Lancashire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Westmoreland (!), and Worcestershire, besides 
the five northern counties of Wales. Now, how can 
any man adequately work a district like that? The 
Eastern District, again, is most compact, the counties of 
Bedford, Cambridge, Essex (most of), Herts, Hunts, Nor- 
folk, Notts, Rutland, Suffolk, lying conveniently together. 
One cavalry regiment is at Norwich, another at Colchester ; 
there are three field-batteries at Weedon (two) and Col- 
chester, a company of garrison artillery at Landguard, and 
infantry battalions at Warley and Colchester (three). Now 
we come to the Western Division. It covers Cornwall, 
Devon, Gloucester, Somerset, Monmouth, and seven 
counties of Wales. It has no cavalry (!), two field 
batteries (both at Exeter), four companies garrison artillery 
at Pembroke Dock, Devonport (two), and Plymouth, and 
infantry battalions zt Devonport (three), Pembroke Dock, 
and Plymouth. How any man, even the very earnest 
and energetic Sir R. Harrison, can be expected to cover this 
ground and keep his troops up to their work is indeed a 
puzzle. The Southern District offers little difficulty, as it 
all lies together—Dorset, Hants (and the Wight), 
and Wilts. There is no cavalry, a horse artillery 
battery is at Dorchester. Four field batteries are at 
Christ Church, Hillsea (two) and Trowbridge ; seven com- 
panies garrison artillery at Portsmouth (four), Golden Hill, 
Gosport, and Weymouth, and infantry battalions at Port- 
land, Portsmouth (two), Gosport, and Parkhurst. It is just 
possible for an earnest and industrious man to do justice 
to this command. The Thames District I need not dwell 
on, as it is very compact; and the Woolwich command 
may pass for the same reason. But why should the Home 
District, with its frequent attention to ceremonial duties, 
be burdened with Bucks and Oxford, Berks and Surrey, 
Middlesex being surely enough for the guardsman com- 
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manding? The four cavalry regiments at Regent’s Park, 
Hyde Park, Windsor, and Hounslow, have no cavalry 
officer to look after them as a whole. The battery 
of horse artillery in St. John’s Wood is in the 
same case. Six battalions of Foot Guards are well 
enough in hand at Windsor, Chelsea (two), Wellington 
Barracks (two), and the Tower. But Bucks and Oxford, if 
not Berks, are clearly de (rop. The arrangement of the 
South Eastern District—another guardsman—is wholly 
indefensible. It stretches from the Isle of Sheppey 
by the Forelands, all down the Kent and Sussex coast 
to Chichester Harbour. It has a cavalry regiment at 
Shorncliffe, and at present eleven depots of cavalry at 
Canterbury, two batteries of field artillery (both at Shorn- 
cliffe), three companies of garrison artillery at Dover, and 
battalions of infantry at Dover (three) and Shorncliffe. Can 
the most energetic general look after all the most exposed 
coast of England? Now we come to Scotland. It forms 
one District, including even Berwick-on-Tweed. It has 
one cavalry regiment at Edinburgh, one field battery (‘) at 
Glasgow, one sub-depot of garrison artillery (!)—this a 
‘Southern ’—at Leith, one infantry battalion at Glasgow, 
and one at Edinburgh. So far as the regular troops go, 
they lie close enough together ; but it is bewildering to 
think how much personal attention the rest of the king- 
dom of Scotland must get from the general. We here 
reach Ireland. In this distressful country we have under 
the Commander of the Forces something like a sensible 
distribution of authority, Belfast covering Ulster, Dublin, 
Leinster, with Mayo, Roscommon, Galway and Sligo un- 
necessarily thrown in; the Curragh, and Cork, which 
stands for Munster. In the Belfast district there 
are no cavalry, no unit of artillery, and the four 
battalions of infantry are at Belfast (two), Enniskillen, 
and Newry. Dublin—another guardsman—has cavalry 
regiments both at Dublin, three batteries of field artillery 
at Athlone (two) and Longford, and its ten battalions of 
infantry are at Dublin (six), Athlone, Mullingar, with two 
detached. Cork has two regiments of cavalry at Ballin- 
collig and Cahir, three batteries Of field artillery at 
Clonmel, Limerick, and Fermoy, three companies garrison 
artillery all at Cork, and infantry battalions at Kinsale, 
Fermoy (two), Cork (two), Limerick, Buttevant, Tipperary, 
and Kilkenny. While keeping up the Curragh, surely it 
would be better to have Connaught as a separate District. 
And in the same way the British Districts might profitably 
be rearranged. Scotland into two, north and south of the 
Clyde and Forth, with Glasgow as headquarters of one, 
and the capital of the other. In England convenient 
commands would be the four northern counties ; Yorkshire 
and Lancashire (Wales) as one command ; the counties 
between Humber and Welland on the east coast, and 
including Derby in the midland; Cheshire, Stafford, 
Shropshire, Hereford and Worcester as the West Border 
counties; the Thames Valley to Staines, including 
Gloucester, Oxford, Bucks and all Berks ; Cornwall, Devon 
and Somerset ; Dorset, Wilts, Hants, and Sussex ; Kent and 
Surrey; the Thames ; and Woolwich, leaving Middlesex and 
Hertford for the Home District. We should thus in Great 
Britain have fourteen Districts instead of eleven, each 
much more fitted individually for a single command. 
The one difficulty in the redistribution is that troops must 
be kept in this country near populous centres; not so much 
from any idea of disturbance but because there railway 
lines concentrate, Yet it may be submitted that all 
the Districts now suggested are quite as much within 
reach of big railway junctions as those which now have the 
troops and commands differently distributed. 

Whatever may be done, however, in this connection, 
one thing is certain—no change will be for the better 
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which does not devolve greater responsibility for the troops 
in any District, their discipline and their training, on the 
General Officer Commanding. As was said in the beginning 
of these papers about Army Head-Quarters, so it is now in 
these last words repeated : ‘ Under a proper system of de- 
centralisation such as exists in Germany or France, nine- 
tenths of the things now referred to Army Head-quarters 
ought to be settled in the Districts by the General 
Officers Commanding ; half the questions ought not even 
to come before the District Generals, except on appeal 
from*brigadiers or colonels commanding battalions. If 
we cannot have army corps complete with their whole 
administration and discipline self-contained, subject to 
reports of what has been done, as in Germany and France, 
at least let us throw this work to a larger extent on 


District Generals.’ Seven CaMPAIGNs. 


LOW-GERMAN AND FRENCH SPEECH IN 
BELGIUM 


HE elections about to be held in Belgium under the 
new Suffrage Law will prove a turning-point in the 
country’s history in more than one sense. About 140,000 
privileged electors have hitherto wielded the political 
power among a population of 6,147,000—or, dividing that 
number by 4, among about 1,536,000 grown-up men. The 
new law, which has been passed after many fierce struggles, 
now confers the vote upon 1,200,000 citizens—well-nigh 
nine times as many electors as there have been until now. 
What will be the result of this vast experiment ? 

For sixty-four years, since the establishment of Belgian 
independence, Liberal and Ultramontane Cabinets have 
alternated at Brussels with a regularity deeply hurtful to 
the spread of mental culture and enlightenment among 
the peasantry and the poorer people in the towns. The 
tenure of power of the Liberals—that is simply, of the 
progressive but very moderate Constitutionalists—has often 
been a precarious one. They had mostly to act on the 
defensive, and were either not allowed enough time or 
did not possess the necessary strength for overcoming the 
obstacles which a remarkably organised and rather domi- 
neering priestly hierarchy put in the way of their measures. 
Thus monks and nuns multiplied, and the education of the 
masses was much neglected. 

Now, this somewhat backward element of new electors 
is suddenly called upon to play a decisive part. It isa 
leap into the dark, the consequences of which it is not 
easy to calculate, It is all the more difficult because the 
doctrinaire Liberals are at issue with the Radicals, and an 
Independent Labour Party, together with a Socialist 
group, fights for its own hand, whilst the Clericalists show 
an unbroken front. In the meanwhile, another serious 
matter—the great Language Question—has come to a 
head. That question is whether, in future, French shall 
continue to be heard exclusively in the Belgian House of 
Commons and Senate, as has been the case invariably since 
1830 ; or whether the actual majority of the population— 
whose language is almost identical with Dutch and akin to 
Low-German, therefore in no small measure allied also to 
the Saxon groundwork of English—shall henceforth use 
their own tongue in Parliament. 

By race and language the population of Belgium is 
divided sharply into Flemings and Walloons. The former 
speak ‘ Neder-Duitscb,’ Nether or Low-German, as they 
themselves call their tongue. The Walloons use French as 
their written language and in polite intercourse. But the 
popular classes of that latter section of the inhabitants 
converse rather ina dialect of mixed Latin and ancient Gallic 
origin, in which there are, in addition, words that have 
hitherto baflled the researches of philologists. Hence even 
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the partisans of the French tongue as the exclusive official 
medium in Belgium acknowledged, many years ago, 
that ‘ French is not the natural language of the Walloons.’ 
Nevertheless, High French, though so far removed from 
the popular speech of the Walloons themselves, was forced, 
after the Revolution of 1830, upon the Low-German 
majority of the Belgians. The Revolution, estranging the 
Catholic Flemings from the Protestant Dutch, had the 
effect of bringing about a Governmental Frenchification 
of the country ; at least, in outward veneer. France had 
helped, with her military force, in the disruption of 
Belgium from Holland. After that object had been 
accomplished, not a few Frenchmen took up their abode 
on Belgian soil, entering into the Administration and the 
Army. A party was thus formed, upon which the more 
patriotic Belgians fixed the stigmatising nickname of 
‘Fransquillons,’ or Frenchlings. What the aims of 
Frenchmen were in those days, may be seen from an 
official school-book, published under Louis Philippe— 
namely, The Historical Geography of France, by Dussieux. 

‘France ’—so the very first paragraph of that book has 
it—‘is not in possession of her natural frontiers ; she does 
not comprise the whole French region. . . . The French 
region includes, in reality, the country of Nice, Savoy, 
Switzerland, Rhenish Bavaria, the Prussian Rhinelands, the 
Duchy (!) of Luxemburg, and Belgium. . . . Her natural 
frontiers are the Rhine, from its mouth to its source ; and 
the Alps, from the source of the Rhine on the St. Gotthard 
to the Col de Cadibone.’ The same book, with gross 
mendacity, asserts that this ‘French region’ is inhabited 
by populations of the same origin and speech as those of 
France. This was the teaching even under the so-called 
‘ Napoleon of Peace’ ! 

Can one wonder at the attempt, miserably as it ended, 
which was made in 1848 by French Chauvinists, to effect 
an inrush into Belgium at Risquonstout? Or at the 
endeavour of Napoleon III. to get possession of that 
country through the Benedetti treaty? Or at the con- 
fidential hints which M. Thiers had thrown out (a 
revelation made at the famous Arnim trial) for an 
‘indemnification of France’ in the direction of Belgium ? 
Or at the declarations of Victor Hugo and Emile de 
Girardin in 1875—in the very month when the forty-fifth 
anniversary of Belgian independence was celebrated at 
Brussels—that Belgium should be annexed to France ? 

This rapid sketch of striking facts will show how 
necessary it is that the process of linguistic Frenchifica- 
tion should be stopped in Belgium. Unfortunately, the 
higher social layers of the Flemish population did not do 
their duty for a great many years in that important 
matter. As a rule, the better educated Fleming is 
bilingual, though he pronounces French with a strong 
Teutonic accent. The Walloon, on his part, scarcely ever 
learns the tongue of the Low German majority of the 
country. Immediately after the Revolution of 1830 the 
Provisional Government of Brussels, wishing, for a tem- 
porary political purpose, to spare to some extent the 
feelings of the actual majority, issued a decree to this 
effect :—‘ The citizens, in their relations with the Ad- 
ministration, are empowered to make use, according to 
their liking, of the French, Flemish, or German language.’ 
German was mentioned because at the side of the 
Flemings and the Walloons there dwells, in the Luxemburg 
district of Belgium, a small fragment of a population whose 
tongue is High German. 

Practically this decree came to very little. In Parlia- 
ment the easy-going wealthier Fiemings never spoke 
their own language, though some of them took the 
constitutional oath in it. In the country at large—in 
courts of justice, in the Administration, and in 
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communal affairs—French was foisted upon populations 
which had scarcely any knowledge of it, or none at all. 
In the Report of the Committee established by Govern- 
ment in 1856 for the inquiry into and redress of these 
grievances there are passages clearly showing how intoler- 
able this oppression was. The full significance of that 
Report lies in the fact that the President of the Committee 
was M. Jottrand, one of the founders of Belgian inde- 
pendence, a Walloon by birth, and an exceptionally fair- 
minded man among his countrymen. 

Forsaken, as it were, by the wealthier class of their own 
national kinsmen, the Flemish peasantry opened their 
ear all the more willingly to clericalist influence ; the 
priesthood in the Low-German speaking provinces stand- 
ing by the language-rights of the people. A Liberal 
Association was started in 1858 for the same purpose ; 
and from that time the movement grew stronger. Much 
has been done within recent years in communal affairs 
before Courts of Justice, in railway administration, and so 
forth, to make the Fleming feel that he is no longer, as 
regards speech, treated as a pariah in his own country. 

Latterly,a number of Flemish parliamentary candidates 
both Liberals and Clericalists, have pledged themselves to 
speak their own tongue in the Chambers—just as, accord- 
ing to Swiss law, the three chief tongues of that Republican 
Confederacy, German, French, and Italian, mny be used 
in Parliament, although two-thirds of the Switzers are of 
German race and speech. That which the Teutonic 
majority of the Alpine Commonwealth freely granted to 
the small French and Italian groups of its population, 
must certainly be allowed at last in Belgium by the 
minority of Walloons, who have too long presumed upon 
Flemish patience. Kari Buinp. 


A BIT OF KEEPERING 


Q* an off-day my old spaniel contemplates his hoard 

of memories with a certain quiet glee: expectation 
of the morrow’s sport lurks in his half-shut eyes like 
sunlight in amber ; and ever and anon he'll wag his tail 
to himself! Hitherto the philosophy of tail-wagging has 
been strangely neglected by Darwin’s posterity; or it 
were hardly necessary to explain that a dog, whenever he 
meditates the thinginess of things or the original depravity 
of cats or any other essentially prosaic subject, thinks in 
prose and stirs not a hair of his tail—whereas if the fair, 
the sweet, the unexpressive bone, or the populous stubbles 
all a-ripple in the sunlit breeze, be the theme of his 
reverie, he must needs soliloquise in numbers, and lo! 
the high gods have left him a stump wherewith to beat 
time to that song without words. 

The other evening he sat within arm’s-length ot me on 
the terrace, and gazed down into the shadow-haunted 
gulf—wave upon wave of green fields and golden—which 
is set between Pencofen and the Malvern uplands. I 
was busy pegging an old bat ; and my sole retainer, who 
generally takes a deal of interest in such minor carpenter- 
ing, never once honoured me with bis wonted deference. 
So the day wore on, till the finger of Time was withdrawn 
from the sun-dial, and the mystic rose of sunset blossomed 
in the western firmament. Tiny unseen voices passed 
hither and thither between the shrubberies and the eaves 
of the house; and a belated wood-pigeon, with a voice 
rather the worse for a summer's wear, coo-cooed dolo- 
rously. Of all our Lady Nature’s platitudes, the ring- 
dove’s ‘deep mellow crush’ (Campbell’s conceit is the 
grossest flattery !) is the most wearisome. A rustic rhyme 
current in Herefordshire expresses our contempt for the 
ereature’s blatant melancholy aptly enough : 
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Coo-coo ! Coo-coo ! 
Too much ado 

To bring up two. 
Coo-coo! Coo-coo ! 
The little wren 

Has children ten, 
And brings ’em up 


Like gentlemen. 


Of course the first and fourth lines must be spoken 
through the hands, closed and hollow, or the whole point 
of the epigram will be lost. in a little while the ring- 
dove stopped half-way in his phrase, and was heard no 
more, and a bat came out of his nook and swung to and 
fro above the sun-dial, as though he wished to read the 
hour by the brightening moonlight, which is indeed the 
illumination of his spectral noon, By this time the 
crimson glory in the west had faded to ‘ashes of roses,’ 
and eastward the dews of starlight were falling fast. It 
was then that the old dog sat bolt upright, peered into 
my face, and whined significantly. I listened intently, 
and from far away in a pasturage below came to my ears 
the tiny sound which more than once that evening—like 
a pebble dropped into still deep water—had rufHed the old 
dog’s dreaming into the rhythmic silence of rapture ; the 
call of the partridge—‘ chicurr, chicurr!’—heard for the 
last time as the master-bird summoned together the 
squandered covey to their ‘jugging ’-place in the plain 
open field. Then I thought of the poacher with his net 
(whom the feathered folk dread as the swordsman of the 
Circus dreaded the retiarius), and called to mind many a 
doleful tale of the close covey dismally entrapped, ‘ while 
sad they sit their mother round’ ; and at last remembered 
my promise to do a little keepering. 

Accordingly we strolled down along the ‘ Bruck’ half a 
mile or so towards a little plot of coarse rank grass known 
as Duckland (thirty years ago it was a shallow lakelet, an 
acceptable baiting-place for wild-fowl on their way to the 
Wye pools), and thence into Crows’ Furlong, a broad 
ribbon of grass meadow, which may have been common 
land once upon atime. Why it should be so styled is a 
mystery, which not even the ancient hedger nicknamed 
‘Gloster, who taught me the proper names of all our 
fields and of all the cattle therein, could ever explain 
reasonably ; truth to tell oftener than not these quaint old 
descriptive names, which you shall find set down in the 
tablets of some crooked old labourer’s memory or recorded 
in lawyers’ papers, yellow and creased as Time’s crows-feet, 
have long since ceased to apply. This particular field does 
not differ from a dozen others on the estate—except that 
after two or three days’ rain the lower end is generally 
thronged with all sorts of poisonous _/w»gi—morbid 
thoughts of earfh. There it was I used to think Poly- 
dorus was buried. At the far end is a tumble-down 
cottage—Crow-hall the children call it—just the sort 
of place where a poacher on tramp would harbour his 
tackle. Heaven knows how often I have watched that 
place in bygone autumns; and on this occasion I must 
confess to have put up a prayer that my patience might be 
at last rewarded. As soon as we had tumbled through 
the gap in the hedge I felt assured my prayer was indeed 
granted, for across the green obscurity a flicker of living 
light could be clearly discerned. Curly, conscious of my 
excitement, burst into barkter (why should I be compelled 
to quote Pomona at so solemn a moment !) and as hard as 
we could pelt we made for the cottage, Half-way there 
was a noise as though the clockwork of the universe had 
run down ; and an unseen wheel whirred into the glim- 
mering darkness. We had put up a covey of partridges. 
At last we reached the cottage, where we found— 

Nothing much! A naked candle was flaring on a brick, 
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which had been half dislodged from the wall. On the 
wall itself boldly outlined in chalk was a vast long-necked 
bird in a top hat with a gun under its wing. Underneath 
was a sentence of explanation, brief but sufficient. 

Worst of all, when I got home again, the children were 
all a-bed, and had taken the precaution to lock the door 
of the night nursery, so that vengeance was for the 
moment impracticable. E. B. O. 


PAUPER PAMPERING 


O honest tradesman with his wits about him would 
dream of launching out into any new _ business 
venture without first taking stock of his position, and if 
he knew that his grandfather had tried the same venture 
and failed he would also strive to make himself acquainted 
with his grandfather’s ways of business and the cause of 
his failure, so as to avoid the shipwreck of his scheme. 
Now we, ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ are about to make a 
national venture. We have handed over to the half- 
educated voter the enforcement of the Poor Laws, and 
the street-corner orator, who tco often controls that voter, 
promises—amongst other reforms—that the law is to be 
so enforced that paupers shall have no distinctive dress 
(garb is the proper word) ; that they shall be allowed to 
go out of and come into the workhouse when they please, 
or else that workhouses shall be abolished and all relief 
distributed at the homes of the poor; that no degrading 
tests shall be imposed, and that ‘the unemployed’ shall 
be supported out of the rates without being subjected to 
such an indignity as losing their votes. In fact we are 
being promised that the old Poor Law administration as 
it was prior to 1834 is to be revived, and the good old 
times for the pauper are to return once more. Let us, 
then, take stock of our position, and see what the old state 
of affairs was and where it was found wanting. 

Fortunately, the Poor-Law Commissioners have lett us 
in their Reports a very interesting and amusing account 
of the happy state of the pauper of sixty years ago—an 
account which would-be guardians and will-be electors 
should carefully thumb and dog’s-ear. To begin with, it 
was rather difficult to tell who was, and who was not, a 
pauper. At Ardington (Berks) the curate’s only remu- 
neration was £00 a year, out of the poor-rate; but, lest 
the soul of the Liberationist should be vexed, at Walling- 
ford a Methodist preacher was provided with furnished 
apartments in the workhouse, and those inmates who 
desired to join his congregation were made members of it 
by the weekly payment of one penny. At Horley 
every boy over nine years of age received one penny 
a day, whether in necessitous circumstances or not. 
Roaring times these for the old woman who kept the 
village ‘tuck-shop’! At Wallingford, where the ‘ Metho- 
dies’ were in force, the workhouse was divided into sets 
of furnished apartments, and a shoemaker, who had lived 
in a set for seven years, indignantly asserted that he 
earned his own living and was quite independent of the 
parish ; while in another parish the superintendent stated 
that he once shut the doors at nine p.m., but when the 
paupers returned from their daily haunts (the beer-shops), 
they broke in and abused him roundly for excluding them 
from their own apartments! Truly, a spirit of sturdy 
independence was fostered by the old Poor Law ! 

If you could succeed in getting a set of furnished 
chambers in a handsome workhouse, you were not to be 
pitied. At Stow the ‘ house’ was of so palatial a character 
that the Poor Law Commissioner was tempted to inquire 
whether there was any reason for its magnificence, and 
he was informed that as the building was in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the country seats of some of the guardians 
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they were anxious not to disfigure the landscape ; but as 
the house, after it was built, eclipsed some of the mansions, 
some heartburning ensued, The master of Bledlow work- 
house tried to impress upon the Commissioner the advau- 
tages of his establishment. He never put any restraint 
upon the men ; they came in and went out as they liked, 
had the best of fare, good beer, and lived much better 
than most of the independent labourers. There was no 
stint of beer. The pauper washerwomen of Bulcamp 
workhouse were allowed eight pints each. Food was 
sometimes on an equally lavish scale. The Poor Law 
Reports state that persons in good health labouring hard 
require an average of twenty-two ounces of nutritive 
matter per diem; but at Farnham workhouse the average 
allowance to paupers was fifty-one ounces, and even at 
that they grumbled. When a child born in the house was 
christened, the paupers were permitted to feast their 
friends inside the workhouse at the parish expense. 
Arrangements were also made in some places for paupers 
to spend their pocket money without troubling to go out- 
side the house. A fully licensed shop was kept by a 
female pauper at Bulcamp workhouse. It was evidently 
a most desirable place of residence. A small farm sur- 
rounded it, where ten milch cows were kept, the paupers 
being supplied with their milk and the best fresh butter. 
The guardians repeatedly declared that they were unable 
to obtain such butter for their own tables. Workhouse 
establishments, however, not only pandered to gluttony 
and extravagance. At Carmarthen women of the town 
used the workhouse as a brothel ! ! 

If this was the state of affairs in the ‘house’ how were 
affairs managed outside? Just as badly if not worse, 
One farmer interviewing the Commissioner said ‘the land 
is eaten up by the poor, and they are better off than we 
and our children. No doubt. The Commissioner visited 
Thame and writes: ‘ At the time that I visited this place 
127 able-bodied labourers were out of employ, many of 
whom I observed playing at the old game of “pitch and 
hustle’”’ with half-pence (doubtless parish money) upon 
the roads where they were professedly at work.’ At 
another parish on examining the list of men supposed to 
be at work he found a number of marks against the names, 
These denoted that the men had absented themselves. 
On four days in succession the marks appeared against a 
long list of names. The overseer’s explanation was that 
there had been a great bull-baiting in the neighbourhood 
which the men had attended. When remonstrated with 
(for they were paid for the days) they declared they would 
take a holiday when they pleased. Perhaps when they 
did work they did more harm than good. ‘Do you think 
you earn your money at this work’? asked the Commis- 
sioner, of a gang of six or seven men pretending to work 
onaroad. ‘If I do, said one with refreshing candour, 
‘it’s walking here and back morning and evening.’ ‘Why, 
do you do the road no good’? ‘ Not a morsel, sir, I think 
we rather do it harm.’ At Ashbury a pauper even denied 
himself the satisfaction of feeling that he earned his money 
by walking to his work, for he bought a horse to ride 
backwards and forwards to the stone-pits. At such 
laborious toil of course short hours were a necessity. In 
South Wales some of the stone-breakers only worked 
three hours a day. In Buckinghamshire the regular 
labourers started soon after five and worked thirteen hours 
a day, but the paupers would not put in an appearance 
until between eight and nine, and left off work between 
three and four in the afternoon. 

No doubt late hours in the morning must be excused 
when, as at Romney, the pauper’s wife attended ‘a grand 
fancy masquerade ball.’ At Maresfield one winter there 
was said to be great distress, but many of those applying 
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for and receiving relief were able to attend a ball—tickets, 
2s. Gd. for gentlemen, 2s. for ladies—and one applicant for 
relief lent about £3 to his fellow labourers. These pauper 
gentlemen were pretty free with their hard-earned cash. 
They presented a handsome silver snuff-box to the assistant 
beadle at Lambeth to solace his parochial nose on account 
of ‘ his kindness of heart, urbanity of manners, and dispatch 
of public business.’ At Stoke-on-Trent the Trade Unions 
bossed the elections and were possessed of the real power. 
Of course they mismanaged affairs. The Unionists struck, 
at once demanded parish relief, and got it. The whole 
administration was corrupt. In the workhouse the old 
were starved and the able-bodied pampered. The parish 
accounts defied investigation, and the collection of rates 
was conducted fraudulently. Such, then, was the condi- 
tion of affairs in those happy times to which the agitators 
would have us revert. Happy they were for scamps and 
scoundrels, but the system was ruinous to the self-respect 
of the honest poor, and spelt ruin to the ratepayers. 


HAND AND HEART 


HE moment Petersen came into the cotfee-room of 

the Great Eastern Hotel at Calcutta, about break- 

fast time, one morning last year, I anticipated trouble. 

1 was engaged in taking breakfast with Hewitt, who 
promptly growled : 

‘There’s that beast !’. -with his mouth full of toast. 

The position certainly was a trifle strained. We three 
had been close friends in a hill station, where we had 
been forced to share most things. Petersen and Hewitt 
had foolishly attempted to share Adelina Marriott ; and 
thereafter Petersen had exchanged into the Gurkhas, after 
the manner of jilted youths. 

It was useless to feign that this was not Petersen. We 
knew his solemn long nose as well as he knew it him- 
self. It was equally futile for the newcomer to pretend 
that the coffee-room was vacant. I was aware—pain- 
fully aware—of the fact that both were hot-tempered men, 
and that they had not spoken to each other for a year 
and more. 

I had had no quarrel with Petersen, and we had not met 
for eighteen months. I rose and shook hands. Other men’s 
quarrels are not my business, unless they be kings, and their 
subjects get hurt. The butler bustled forward with his 
spotless turban and obsequious smile. 

‘A chair at this table—issar! Yes, issar !’ 

Which was precisely what Petersen and Hewitt did not 
want. Petersen shuffled like a school-boy, and Hewitt 
slowly rose. Nodding was out of the question: a weather 
remark would not do. The greatest atmospheric pheno- 
menon on record was not large enough to break this 
awkward pause. 

‘ How do you do?’ inquired Petersen stiffly, 

‘ All right, old chap,’ replied Hewitt, who was a simple 
youth, and not at all up to dramatic situations. ‘ Bobbing 
along,’ he added, with a futile smile, which was no doubt 
intended to ease the tension. 

Petersen sat down and unfolded a dinner-napkin deli- 
berately—not without a longing glance at a small table 
set for two. 

‘ How have you been getting on, Doctor :’ he said to 
me. ‘I saw you were in the Peshawur District affair.’ 

‘Yes ; always in the wars,’ 

‘And not married yet?’ with a sudden laugh, as at 
the recollection of a standing ‘mess’ joke. 

‘No; we are all old bachelors still.’ 

Hewitt and Petersen looked at each other guiltily. 
Petersen was evidently surprised. We all thought of 
Adelina Marriott. I had never known much of her. She 
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soon gave me up when she found that I did not mean 
business. I recalled her pretty shallow face—her pretty 
shallow ways; and reflected that after all these two could 
afford to make it up. 

‘Yes,’ said Hewitt, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘ we’re 
all old bachelors still!’ 

His pleasant boyish face twitched with a suppressed 
smile. He had evidently been but slightly hit. He was, 
I think, one of those men who never seem to be very hard 
hit by anything they encounter. 

Petersen glanced at him with a softer look in his solemn 
eyes. 

‘She refused me, old chap,’ Hewitt said frankly. 

Petersen looked grim and reached out his hand for the 
pepperpot. 

‘She said,’ went on young Hewitt, who had little senti- 
ment in him, ‘that she liked me very much—but that | 
had not won her heart. She said she could not bestow 
her hand where she had not given her heart.’ 

Petersen dropped his fork with a clatter. 

‘ Did she say that to you?’ 

‘Yes, answered Hewitt guilelessly. ‘It was before | 
had come into my ~ dibs.’ 

‘She said the same to me,’ said Petersen, with a queer 

grimness about his long nose. The very same words 
‘I cannot bestow my hand where I have not given my 
heart.’ 
‘And you never even had prospects, added the simple 
Hewitt looking over my head towards the door. ‘Qh, 
lord!’ he added. ‘ Here’s old Poldenner—looking richer 
and yellower than ever. He's got a new set of teeth 
which is an improvement the same old grin though! 
How do, Mr. Poldenner !’ 

Petersen and I turned to greet a man we both disliked 
intensely—an indigo planter of the old school, a cad, a 
braggart—a bore, who had made himself, with all the 
incompleteness of a home-manufactured article. 

‘You're a great swell, Mr. Poldenner, said Hewitt 
presently, gazing at the old fop with a single eyeglass, 
which he wore because his regiment was a shortsighted 
regiment. 

‘Yes, my boy,’ with a hideous assumption of youthful- 
ness. ‘Just got married.’ 

‘Lord! Was it a love match?’ inquired Hewitt, witha 
twinkle. 

‘Yes, it was,’ replied Poldenner emphatically, in his thick 
voice. ‘That is just what it was. My wife says that she 
never could bestow her hand where she had not given her 
heart.’ 

Petersen's long nose swung round like the needle of a 
compass. 

There was a little silence, and then Hewitt solemnly held 
out his hand to Petersen, who took it. A minute later we 
all turned and bowed gravely to Adelina Poldenner in her 


going-away dress. Hexry Sevon MERRIMAN, 


THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS SUSAN 
TRUTHFUL JAMES 


‘ & RESPECTABLE average case after all,’ as the 


charming Mrs. Quesnel reminds us, is that Case of 


Rebellious Susan to which Mr, Henry Arthur Jones has 
invited the attention of Criterion audiences. It is, in fact, 
studiously simple and prosaic, a case of no special interest 
and no particular significance. Nothing, of course, would 
persuade Mr. Jones that he ever did or ever could write 
anything without ‘a purpose.’ In his preface to the 
printed copy of this play he is careful to set forth the 
matrimonial moral which its witty and diverting scenes are 
supposed to suggest. Perhaps it would have been more 
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prudent to have advertised this same moral upon the 
programme, if Mr. Jones is really anxious about its en- 
forcement, since from the play itself, as it stands, the 
spectator may draw almost any sort of conjugal lesson that 
his fancy dictates. Those who will derive most pleasure 
from this clever and observant work will be the happy 
people who can enjoy a sparkling comedy of modern 
manners without hunting for any moral at all, They will 
be quite content with congratulating Mr. Jones upon the 
success of his appearance in the field of ‘ society comedy ’ 
—a field hitherto oceupied almost exclusively by the pur- 
veyors of laboured epigrams, pinchbeck paradoxes, and 
free adaptations of other people’s wit. He has shown 
what can be done with this sort of dramatic triviality when 
it is handled by a genuine playwright. So far as the 
insignificance of her story is concerned, the silly little 
Lady Susan Harabin is entirely on a level with Lady 
Windermere or any other woman of no importance. Her 
revolt against the mild infidelities of her commonplace 
husband, and her faue de mieux return to his arms after 
her boy-lover has cured her of tit-for-tat romance by send- 
ing her a piece of his wedding-cake, provide as flimsy a 
foundation for a three-act comedy as any within recent 
experience. But, however Mr. Jones may protest about 
his ‘moral,’ it is neither in story nor incident that the 
strength of his work resides. What he has done has been 
to supersede the familiar group of automata, all talking 


alike and all wound up to fire off a given number of 


consciously ‘smart’ lines, by a set of characters who not 
only converse like human beings, but are admirably 
differentiated and—with one or two exceptions—are the 
products of close and faithful observation. Mr. Jones has 
done such excellent service in giving us a ‘ society comedy ’ 
with real characters instead of epigram-machines, and 
with dialogue worth listening to and thinking about in 
the place of flashy impertinences, that it is doubly hard to 
forgive him his Fergusson Pybus and his Elaine Shrimpton, 
Two such flagrant caricatures ought never to have been 
allowed to stray into the society of Lady Susan, and Sir 
Richard Kato, and Mrs, Quesnel, even for the sake of satis- 
fying the author’s hankering after pairs of eccentric lovers. 
Juxon Prall and Sophie Jopp were all very well in Judah, 
but they were not by any means such exaggerated types 
as the asthetic young imbecile and the ‘advanced ’ little 
termagant who go far to spoil the symmetry of this later 
play. At one point these dismally comic young people 
threaten to pervert clever comedy into stupid farce, and it 
is something of a mystery how the author of that delicate 
and charming ‘ confession’ interview between the barrister 
and the widow could have admitted into the same play 
the cheap and feeble humours of the passage descriptive 
of the domestic jars in the Pybus household at Clapham. 
Old Sir Joseph Darby, with his uxurious raptures and 
vinous self-reproaches, narrowly escapes degenerating into 
a nuisance ; but he, perhaps, may be just tolerated for the 
sake of the company he keeps, especially as Mr. Kemble 
is careful to avoid the strong temptation to burlesque which 
the character presents. With ‘ Rebellious Susan’ herself 
Mr. Jones has been particularly happy. She is just the 
weak, vain, impulse-ridden creature to have been the 
heroine of that deplorably futile romance in Cairo, and to 
have returned meekly to her marital allegiance at the 
first check to her campaign of retaliation. Miss Mary 
Moore understands the part thoroughly, and plays it to per- 
fection, The silently suggested sense of humiliation after 
the wedding-cake incident in the last Act is conveyed so 
artistically as to set the performance high above the level 
of the mere intelligent prettiness for which we have been 
accustomed to look to this actress. We are inclined to 
regard it as entirely the fault of Mr. C. P. Little that 
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the peccant Harabin is represented as such an arrant 
noodle. Mr. Little’s reading is an unfortunate one for the 
play, since it alone suffices to justify Lady Susan’s revolt, 
and robs her of every grain of sympathy when she returns 
after her disillusion on the plea that she ‘ wants to be loved,’ 
even by such a dull and irritating boor as her husband. 
One would almost be annoyed with Sir Richard Kato for 
bringing the ill-matched pair together again, but that 
that genial cynic and his creator are otherwise entitled to 
so heavy a debt of gratitude. Upon this easy, imperturb- 
able man of the world, with his keen intellect, his quiet 
power, and his momentary revelations of an emotional 
nature firmly controlled, Mr. Jones has exercised his gift 
of characterisation with the happiest results. Sir Richard 
Kato is a triumph for the dramatist, and no less a triumph 
for Mr. Wyndham, who here reveals far higher qualities 
than those that have made him the ideal ‘agreeable 
rattle’ of the contemporary stage. We must have more 
high-comedy essays from Mr. Wyndham after that master- 
ful and masterly scene with Lady Susan and her lover 
which closes the second Act, and the charming duel of 
wits already noted, in which Miss Geitrude Kingston, as 
Mrs. Quesnel, so brilliantly bears her part. It is hard 
upon Mr. Fred Kerr and Miss Nina Boucicault that they 
are so distressingly out of the picture, for both performers 
—the latter especially—are clever enough to be wholly 
satisfactory from the author's point of view. We are not 
without hope that Mr. Jones will himself come to regret 
the momentary lapse into farce which is the only serious 
blot upon the best-written and, in some respects, the most 
artistic comedy he has yet given to the stage. 

Even the most unsophisticated of playgoers ought to be 
tired to death, by this time, of the splendid liars, hen- 
pecked husbands, and amorous old maids of conventional 
farcical comedy. The embarrassed hero who involves 
himself in a cloud of reckless and generally purposeless 
mendacity ought, in particular, to have long since ‘had 
his day and ceased to be.’ But he has turned up once 
more in the farce called T'ruthful James, by Mr. James 
Mortimer and Mr. Charles Klein, which has just been 
presented at the Royalty, and has brought with him 
sundry of the other stock figures of unresourceful and 
unimaginative farce. There are a few moderately amusing 
moments in this piece, which is played by Mr. Philip 
Cunningham, Mr. Anson, and others, quite as well as it 
deserves to be. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


ERR RICHTER may be said to have inaugurated the 
autumnal musical season this year in London, and 

it was not surprising to find a large and eager audience 
assembled in St. James’s Hall when the first of a series of 
three concerts was given under the direction of the revered 
Viennese conductor. The programme was entirely familiar, 
and on that account, perhaps, proved all the more attrac- 
tive. The musie of Beethoven even more than that of 
Wagner has a peculiar fascination for serious English 
amateurs when its ‘ reading’ is that of Herr Richter, and 
the votaries of Richter and of Beethoven could not have 
been offered a greater treat than the latter's Seventh 
Symphony, played under the former as it has often been 
played before, and as it was on Monday last. The render- 
ing of Weber's Overture to Ewryanthe was, to our thinking, 
particularly delicate and complete: the Wagnerian 
numbers were, of course, the nearest approach to per- 
fection which the Londoner may calculate upon encoun- 
tering. Mr. David Bispham distinguished himself as 
vocalist in excerpts from Die Meistersinger and Die Walkiire. 
It is to be regretted that the great conductor will confine 
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himself in the two forthcoming concerts to music which 
he has already introduced on former occasions. He has 
given us five interpretations of certain of Wagner’s pieces, 
but there are many English opera-goers who would like 
to learn from Herr Richter what many other of the 
Bayreuth master’s orchestral works really sound like when 
properly played. 

The amount of mere manual labour—apart from inspi- 
ration—involved in the composition of a ballet, even of 
one tableau only, is very considerable. The task of the 
musician is apt to be underrated by the press when new 
ballets are reviewed. As a rule, the ballets at the 
Alhambra (so many of which M. Jacoby has for many 
years supplied as a matter of course) contain very much 
more music than a comic opera. Yet he receives nothing 
like the recognition accorded to very inferior work in 
other branches. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that, in the Morning Post’s review of the new ballet, 
On Brighton Pier, at the Empire, no mention whatever is 
made of the composer, Mr. Ernest Ford! Yet this poor 
gentleman patiently compiled an elaborate score, of which 
surely some acknowledgment might be suggested, even 
among popping corks and whispered assignations. 

To-day the first concert of the twenty-ninth annual 
series of Saturday Concerts takes place at the Crystal 
Palace, Mr. August Manns wielding the /dton as hereto- 
fore. This afternoon’s programme contains no novelty, the 
nearest approach to one being Dr. Mackenzie’s spirited 
and ingenious overture, Britannia, which has already been 
heard in London, though not at Sydenham. Among 
interesting works which are announced for performance 
during the course of the ten concerts before Christmas the 
following may be noted:—Second concert: Te Deum 
for orchestra and organ (Sgambati); Ballad for Baritone 
and orchestra (Tannhduser) (A. Soderman); Third concert 
Symphonie Pathétique (No, 6) (Tschaikowski); Fifth con- 
cert : Rhapsody (Lo Zingara) for baritone and orchestra 
(Godfrey Pringle), Meditation, for violin, harp, orchestra and 
chorus (Massenet) ; Sixth concert: Concert Overture, ‘In 
praise of Scottish Poésie’ (W. Wallace) ; Seventh concert : 
Concerto for piano and orchestra (No. 2) (E. D’Albert) ; 
Ninth concert : /dy// for orchestra (Stewart Macpherson) ; 
Overture to Sappho (Goldmark) ; Tenth concert: Prelude 
to The Deluge (Saint-Saéns). 

Miss Lillian Russell will appear on Monday afternoon 
at Steinway Hall ina recital where she will probably do 
herself the complete justice which Mr. Jacobowski’s 
music in the Queen of Brilliants has put out of the question. 
That as a vocalist she has improved in every conceivable 
way since she was last among us admits of no doubt. At 
present if there exists a prima donna of light opera to 
compare for one moment with Miss Russell we are un- 
acquainted with her name. And we do not disguise 
our great disappointment that so distinguished a singer 
should have been associated with so unworthy a work. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘FOR THE HONOUR OF THE CITY’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 9th October, 1894. 


S1R,—As one who honours the City, and has been honoured 
by the citizens, permit me to thank you for your article and to 
express a hope that you will soon favour your readers with 
some further remarks on this important subject. The proposed 
scheme would, as you say, if carried into effect, reduce the City 
of London to the condition of a suburban vestry. Surely some- 
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thing more is due to the history, the traditions, and the com- 
mercial importance of the City of London. The proposal to 
elect a ‘titular Lord Mayor’ is amusing, especially when we 
find the Radical press approving such a suggestion. What is 
a ‘titular Lord Mayor?’ According to Webster ‘he exists by 
title or name only. He has the title to an office or dignity 
without discharging the duties of it... Compare such an official, 
a political partisan as he will be, with the present occupant of 
the civic chair—one who, having served as Common Council- 
man for many years, coming before the ratepayers of his ward 
yearly for re-election during that time, is chosen by the same 
ratepayers to be Alderman of his Ward. After performing the 
duties of this position for some years he is elected Sheriff, and 
gives up all his time to performing the duties of the office for 
twelve months. Retaining the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
he comes in his turn up for election as Lord Mayor, and again 
devotes twelve months of his time to the duties. 

Such has been the career of many citizens, but if the scheme 
of the Commissioners is carried out we shall in future have for 
Lord Mayor ‘one who exists by name or title only.’ 

There are many other points in this scheme equally absurd 
which you no doubt will deal with. Meantime allow me as an 
Alderman, speaking in the name of nearly six thousand electors, 
to thank you for your remarks, and to assure you that I believe 
I shall one day be Lord Mayor of our old City, not a titular, 
but a real Lord Mayor.—I an, etc., 

W. P. TRELOAR, Alderman 
(Ward of Farringdon Without). 


‘THE COLONIAL ROMANCE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
19 Tavistock Square, 8th October, 1894. 

S1R,—In an article under the title of ‘ The Colonial Romance’ 
in your paper of the 6th, I notice the following remarks in 
reference to the Bank of Nassau :— 

‘That for 1890 (Blue Book) and all succeeding reports give 
annual notices of the Joint Stock Bank of Nassau, incorporated 
by his pliant Legislature in 1888, 1889 and 1890. ‘This would 
be right if this concern is a Government bank ; if not, why puff 
it and its dividends of to per cent.? If it is, where is its 
balance-sheet ? and has the dividend been earned after making 
provision for recent losses through the cashier? Does the 
Government lodge current revenue with this bank? and, if so, 
on what authority, and at whose risk in the event of bankruptcy 
and the loss ofa portion of the revenue? Who got the bank 
up? and is sufficient capital paid up ?’ 

Without entering into other matters, I have to ask you, in 
justice to the Bank of Nassau, to publish the following :— 

The Bank of Nassau was incorporated by an Act passed by 
the Legislature in 1888, and by an amending Act in 1889. 
These laws were framed in conformity with the Colonial Office 
regulations relating to the establishment of joint stock banks 
in the colonies. 

The capital was subscribed within the colony, and is fully 
paid up. Besides this, there is provision in the Acts of incor- 
poration by which the shareholders are liable for the amount 
of their shares in addition to that paid up. After paying divi- 
dends out of earnings, the bank has accumulated over £4000 
towards a reserve fund. 

With regard to losses occasioned by the late cashier, the 
amount of these (£786) was paid by a guarantee fidelity 
society. 

I have no wish to advertise the bank, and had no knowledge 
until now of its having been mentioned in Blue-book Reports.— 
I am. etc., R. H. SAWVER, 

President and Managing Director. 


[We are glad that Mr. Sawyer is able to answer part of our 
inquiry satisfactorily: but he leaves out another part. We 
should like very much to know whether this is a-Government 
Bank or not ?—N. O. | 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 9th October, 1894. 
S1rR,—It is very much to be desired that your article ‘The 
Colonial Romance’ should draw general attention to the 
appointments made to the West Indian governorships during 
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the last decade. It has hardly yet dawned upon the collective 
mind of the Colonial Office that a Governor should be at least 
a well-mannered man of honour, who has shown tact and ability 
in dealing with men and affairs. I wish that the respect due to 
one’s host did not prevent me from telling you how the gayest 
of West Indian islands suffered the rule of a misanthropic 


recluse for several years.—1! am, etc., 
TROPICAL OBSERVER. 


REVIEWS 


A MANLY EVANGELICAL 


John Mac Gregor (‘ Rob Roy’). By EDWIN HODDER. With 
etched portrait by H. MANEssE, and numerous illustrations, 
etc. London: Hodder Brothers. 


This is an interesting book, and Mr. Hodder, according to 
his lights, has done his work well. He brings very vividly 
before us the life and character of a man who made a consider- 
able stir in his day, and was undoubtedly of much force and 
originality. There is a little too much inclination, perhaps, to 
point the moral and suggest: ‘Dear friends, see, evangelical 
piety is consistent with physical vigour, cracking a joke, fighting, 
adventure, and anything almost that is not spiritually harmful.’ 
There is just a flavour about the book of the Oxford breakfasts 
twenty years ago, where one was asked to meet Lord Radstock, 
and where, between the poached eggs and the mutton chops, 
his lordship was mellifluously asked to ‘tell our dear young 
friends of that Russian Prince whom you were instrumental 
etc.’ But we will not be hard on Mr. Hodder. He has his 
eye on the wicked critic, and so, after a very gracious and 
sweet passage we come upon this: ‘In case any young men 
into whose hands this book may fall should think we have 
drifted into a namby-pamby strain, we will turn now to an 
examination of his ordinary life and habits at this time’ But 
why ‘namby-pamby’ Mr. Hodder? and why afraid that the 
young men should scoff at remarks which could offend nobody 
of any religious conviction at all? Qué s'excuse S'accuse, and we 
are compelled to the conclusion that we have here a most art- 
fully devised tract of great bulk, as well as a biography of a fine 
fellow. 

That John Mac Gregor was both an adventurous athlete, and 
an aggressive and a devout Low Churchman, lay in the order of 
nature. The blood of a historic Highland family ran in his 
veins. His father, one of the most distinguished officers in 
our military service, was wounded at Maida; his brother 
Douglas, a friend of Hedley Vicars, fell dead at the head of a 
storming-party in the heart of the Redan. The race was, 
indeed, a tough one, and a member of it might well ge through 
a long course of drawing-room meetings without becoming 
‘namby-pamby.’ But then, John Mac Gregor was cradled in 
evangelicalism. His father, General Sir Duncan Mac Gregor, 
was a lay pillar of the school of Simeon, Marsh and 
Christopher. Hannah More sent ‘ To Master John Mac Gregor,’ 
when he was three months old, a poem of four lines, tozether 
‘with a pair of boots of my own knitting.’ When John was cight 
years old he was staying with his uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith Cunningham, of Caprington Castle, Ayrshire. He 
had been fishing one morning for some time and caught 
nothing, when he suddenly thought, ‘I will ask God to let me 
catch a fish.” ‘I prayed to God,’ he wrote of himself, ‘and 
soon after I caught a fish.’ ‘Then the thought flashed through 
my mind, “If God can answer this prayer, will He not take 
away my sins and give me a new heart if I ask him?”’ Small 
wonder ‘Rob Roy’ was botha sporting man and a street- 
preacher! Mr, Hodder comments otherwise on this. ‘ Religion 
is not,’ he writes, ‘as some erroneously suppose, a depressing 
influence.’ Cela défend. It evidently doesn’t always imply a 
sense of humour. 

Saved from the burning Xe¢ when a baby, John Mac Gregor 
was within an ace of drowning more than once in his child- 
hood. But nothing damped he took to water like a duck, and 
was a ‘shining light’ and very much of a sailor before he was 
out of his teens. At Cambridge he was in the Trinity Eight, 
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and won the sobriquet of ‘Abbott’s young Christian’—he 
lodged with dressmakers named Abbott. When he came up 
to town to read for the Bar, we have the same phenomenon, the 
combination of hereditary restlessness, energy, and love of 
adventure. He becomes secretary of the Protestant Alliance, 
founds the Lawyers’ Prayer Union, contributes to Punch, 
preaches in the open air, and ascends Mont Blanc with Albert 
Smith. Then later on he becomes a Captain in the London 
Scottish, introduces the kilt, and the Volunteers’ Prayer Union. 
After come his years of controversy with Secularists—and we 
may mention that Mac Gregor classified the opponents to his 
polemical activity thus:—‘ Romanists, Mormonites, Com- 
munists, Sceptics, Infidels, Secularists and Teetotalers.’ Of 
the latter he said : ‘ These are usually advocates of some other 
panacea in politics to accompany their physical dogma for 
morals, and are seldom met with except as very positive, 
irascible and ignorant people, whose audience speedily leaves 
them for a more smiling preacher, if he holds out the whole 
truth clearly.’ Verily he was an ancient Puritan, and would 
now be completely out of date! Atany rate Mr. Hodder at this 
point becomes slightly deprecatory. 

From 1865 to 1869, when he married, is the ‘Rob Roy’ 
canoe period. He was here, there, and everywhere; on the 
Jordan and on the Danube, in the Baltic and in the Azores. 
When he was not risking his life or amusing himself upon the 
water, he was lecturing or tract-distributing on land. As a 
contemporary writer quoted by Mr. Hodder very ‘prettily 
observes : ‘ Here we have a man who can steer a canoe with a 
paddle over a dangerous rapid in the Danube and then give 
to a farmers child “that remarkable tract, which contains 
Napoleon’s testimony to the proofs of Scripture inspiration 
being sufficient for him at least !”’ 

But though John Mac Gregor humoured the world in some 
things, he was hard as adamant to its shortcomings in others. 
‘He kept holy the Sabbath Day,’ asatraveller. He never rode 
in a cab or train on Sunday except on two occasions. Theatres 
he tabooed all his life long, and when he came upon some 
brother officers indulging in very loose conversation he observed : 
‘Gentlemen, we are met here to serve our Queen; let us not 
dishonour our King of Kings.’ We are not surprised to find 
that Bishop Wilberforce wrote of him in 1855 as ‘a curious 
sp-cimen of earnest, evangelical, Protestant men, very narrow 
and earnest, ready to burn a Tractarian or spend himself in 
preaching the Gospel to the poor.’ 

But there was much that was charming in ‘ Rob Roy,’ despite 
his prejudices. His relations with his parents and other mem- 
bers of his family were admirable. The story of his wooing, 
too, is very simple and touching. He tells it thus to his friend 
the late Sir John Burns: ‘ My dear J. B., Annie Caffin to be 
my bride. I loved eight years in silence. I did not like to 
entangle her unless I could give a suitable home. At Terceira, 
in the Azores, some days ago I resolved to come home and 
propose, and after 1700 miles of steaming this came off last 
Saturday. Probably you have seen Annie. . . . Still I cannot 
be trusted to describe her. Let me bring her to see Mrs. B., 
and judge if she is not a darling.’ That he should have been 
on the best terms with Lord Radstock, Laurence Oliphant, 
Bishop Bickersteth, Arthur Kinnaird, Spurgeon, and so on, is 
intelligible. But men so different from these, as Mr. Holyoake, 
Professor Tyndall, etc., were also among his admirers. From 
the latter, by the way, he received this characteristic note upon 
the announcement of his engagement: ‘My dear Mac, what 
have you been doing? Stealing a march upon me! Oh, you 
sly rascal! Giving me to understand that marriage had innu- 
merable drawbacks, influencing thus my conduct, and going in 
the teeth of your own maxims. I will never forgive you! Yours 
inexorably, J. Tyndall.’ 

Altogether there was a breezy egotism, a joyous self-con- 
fidence about the man, which carried people away. He was one 
of those men who are always interesting, if not completely 
satisfying. As tc his views, they were the natural outcome of 
his environment from his birth. His philosophy and theology 
were alike naive. But he was an amiable and a good fellow, 
an ardent philanthropist, able to knock a bully down, and 
willing to nurse him if sick; witty and fluent with pen or tongue, 
fond of fun, and affectionate, he was not unworthy of the esteem 
in which his memory is held by Mr. Hodder and his Low 
Church friends, 
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TWO EDITORS OF CHAUCER 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. ‘The Canterbury Tales.’ 
Edited by W. W. SKEAT. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 

London: Macmillan. 


Just as Professor Skeat is bringing to a close his mammoth 
edition of Chaucer, with the volume of ‘ The Canterbury Tales,’ 
which are really all the Chaucer that the world knows or wishes 
to know, Mr. A. W. Pollard launches a lighter bark on the 
Chaucerian sea with a smaller edition in two volumes of the 
same poem. We confess to being disappointed with his enter- 
prise, or rather lack of enterprise. Mr. Skeat’s edition, as we 
have had occasion to repeat in regard to former volumes, is 
caviare to the general, and written for the consumption of the 
scholar, the student of middle English, the antiquarian and, we 
may hope, as a foundation for the literary edition that is to be. 
The spelling is calculated to obstruct in the highest degree the 
literary enjoyment of the poet. Yet Mr. Skeat in his Intro- 
duction confesses that he has not followed his text in the spell- 
ing. He claims that ‘the text as printed in the present volume 
is an entirely new one, owing nothing to the numerous printed 
editions which have preceded it. . . . On the other hand, it owes 
everything to the labours of Dr. Furnivall for the Chaucer 
society. . . . In other words, my work is entirely founded upon 
the splendid six-text edition published by that society, supple- 
mented by the very valuable reprint of the celebrated Harleian 
MS. in the same series.’ How Mr. Skeat reconciles the two 
sentences quoted we do not know. That a work is not founded 
on any former printed edition, and is yet founded on a six-fold 
printed edition shows some esoteric use of words as arbitrary as 
the spelling adopted. For the spelling is arbitrary. The 
present edition is founded, we are told, on the Ellesmere MS. 
which is ‘grammatically accurate, and thoroughly well-spelt.’ 
But does Mr. Skeat follow the MS.? Not a bit of it. He 
picks and chooses ad libitum, as if he was buying apples from 
a street-stall. ‘I suppose that this is the first complete edition 
in which the spelling has been tested by phonetic considera- 
tions.’ But behold, in the very first line of all, the phonetic 
considerations are dismissed as unconsidered trifles. 


When that Aprillé with his showers swoote 
appears as 
When that Aprille with his shoures sote. 


The MS. has not ‘sote’ but ‘soote,’ which is not only more 
intelligible to the vulgar as nearer the modern ‘ sweet,’ but un- 
doubtedly is the form dictated by phonetic considerations, since 
it rhymes with ‘root,’ which we have preserved unchanged. 
Why is ‘sote’ selected? Mr. Skeat tells us that he changed 
the scribe’s ‘ bigynne’ into ‘ beginne,’ and ‘ pilgrymage’ into 
‘pilgrimage,’ because ‘this makes the text easier to read.’ 
O/ st sic omnia’ But unfortunately he goes on for a like 
reason, where equivalent spellings occur, to select the simpler : 
writing ‘couthe’ for ‘kowthe, ‘ sofe’ for ‘soote.’ Now is it 
simpler, apart from the phonetic considerations, which had 
been trumpeted a few sentences before, to spell ‘ roote’ ‘ rote’? 
If it is, why don’t we, with the Yankees, spell honour ‘ honor’ or 
even with Dr. Furnivall ‘onner’? And why a few lines further 
on does Mr. Skeat write ‘eye,’ admittedly so spelt in the MS., 
‘yé’? Because it is thought (though by no means conclusively) 
to be pronounced ‘i-e’ to rhyme with melodye. Let us have 
one thing or the other. If we are to have phonetic considera- 
tions, let ‘soote’ appear as such, and ‘root’ as ‘roote.’ If we 
are to have the simplest form let ‘ marche’ appear as ‘ march’ : 
if that which is easiest to read let us have ‘when’ for ‘ whan, 
‘vein’ for ‘vayne,’ and so on. But to have a text compounded 
on all these principles, which results in ‘roote’ appearing as 
‘rote,’ when the MS. gives ‘root,’ is to give not a text of 
Chaucer, or Chaucer’s age, but a Skeatian miscellany. 

Turning to Mr. Pollard’s edition we had hoped to find that 
he was at least going to justify his editing, in face of Mr. 
Skeat’s magnum opus, by giving us the text which was ‘ easiest 
1o read.’ But alas! it is no better in quantity nor quality. 
Indeed it is inferior. Mr. Skeat at least gives us all the ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales’ in one moderately massive volume. Mr. Pollard 
distributes his into two volumes. In the text there is not a pin 
to choose between them. Mr. Pollard seems at first to claim 
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consideration in that he has ‘allowed the spelling of the Ellesmere 
MS. to remain unaltered,’ but this is subject to the fatal saving 
clause ‘except in the case of a few obvious slips.’ And so 
again we have neither the original Chaucer nor original Elles- 
mere scribe, nor a modern version, but a Pollardian instead of 
a Skeatian miscellany. Of the two, if we are to have picking 
and choosing, we prefer it to be done by Mr. Skeat. Mr. Skeat 
at least does not tamper visibly with his text; whereas Mr. 
Pollard intrudes on us dots (he calls them ‘ unobtrusive, not so 
we) over ‘es’ and other vowels, but only to show where they 
must be sounded to scan. But it is very dangerous to attempt 
to determine where the accent was put. In the Wife of Bath's 
Prologue she says: 


For, lordynges, sith I twelf vear was of age 
Y-thonked be God that is eterne on lyve 
Housbondes at chirché dore I have had fyve, 


according to Mr. Pollard, who thus makes ‘y-thonkéd’ read 
‘y-thonk’d’. Mr. Skeat, departing from the Ellesmere MS., 
prints with greater probability, 


Thonked be God that is eterne on lyve, 


putting the accent on the participial, ed. In the third line, 
again, Mr. Pollard is almost certainly wrong. The accent 
should be on the -es in ‘housbondes’, instead of on the e in 
‘chirche,’ as ten lines lower down we have, 


Thou hast y-had fyve housbondés, quod he, 


where the plural, es, is certainly pronounced, and dotted 
accordingly by Mr. Pollard. Besides, the reading ‘hous- 
bondés’ throws an accent on the ‘bond’, which clearly had 
one, as appears in line 22, 

Was none housbond to the Samaritan, 
and line 30, 

ek wel I woot, he seyde, myn housbonde. 


If Mr. Pollard was modernising altogether, his dots would be 
permissible, even if they were sometimes wrong. But these half 
measures are only irritating. 

Again, Mr. Skeat has shown, with immense erudition and 
great minuteness in his preface, what parts of the Tales are 
translated or copied from former authors. But he leaves his 
text free. Mr. Pollard must needs thrust on us, on every page, 
the plagiarisms of the poet, by putting black lines against every 
line which is so translated or adapted. That would be a mis- 
take, because diverting the mind from the sense, even in a 
book intended for the student in the new English Literature 
School, or the unhappy examinees of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and other converters of literature into subjects of 
mental torture. These things are all the more annoying in that 
Mr. Pollard sins against the light that is in him. He confesses 
in his preface that he ‘ feels strongly that, at least for the pre- 
sent generation, if Chaucer is to win the popularity which is 
his due, it must be by his being read, as any other poet is read, 
and not as a text-book of middle English’ ‘If it could be 
done, I would gladly see his works printed, as Shakespeare's 
are printed, in modern spelling.’ Why, instead of devoting his 
apparently iilimitable leisure to dotting ‘i’s’ and black-marking 
plagiarisms, does he not give some of it to this task? If he 
had, he would not have missed his mark and his market as he 
has done. 

Mr. Skeat, by the way, has at least given something new to 
the world in this volume in the shape of three (presumed) Chaucer 
poems never hitherto published. They are to his mistress’s 
eyebrow, and are pleasing if not particularly powerful. 


IN GALLOWAY AGAIN 
The Lilac Sunbonnet, By S. R. CROCKETT. London: Unwin, 


Mr. Crockett has written a charming story. ‘ Charming’ is 
a word soiled nowadays by all ignoble use, but there are still 
occasions on which it is truly descriptive and appropriate. 
This is one of them. Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet charms. It is by 
no means ‘original’ in its subject-matter. The story is slight 
and of no particular ingenuity. It is a love-tale with but little 
complication. Ralph Peden and Winifred Charteris meet, find 
favour in each other’s eyes, and are separated for a time by 
poverty and by trouble arising out of the girl’s poverty ; but 
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both these difficulties are duly overcome, and all ends happily 


for the lovers. In the mere narrative there is very little more 
than that. One Jess Kissoch loves Ralph in a passionate sort 
of way, and very nearly succeeds in ruining Winifred, by en- 
trapping her into a tryst with an unworthy gallant ; that, how- 
ever, is the only incident in the book which has any suggestion of 
melodrama. Nor, it may be added, is there in Zhe Lilac 
Sunbonnet any special novelty of characterisation. The person 
belong for the most part to familiartypes. In the innocent and 
timid young divinity student, the modest but loving country 
maiden—the ‘country,’ of course, is Mr. Crockett’s favourite 
Galloway—the passionate damsel who would fain be her success- 
ful rival, the handsome farm-girl famous for her mother wit, and 
the stern Presbyterian Minister with a secret, the village 
‘natural’ with the shrewd tongue and musing brain, the 
Minister’s man and gravedigger with a considerable experience 
of matrimony : these have all had predecessors more or less 
identical in the fiction of our time. 

Nevertheless Mr. Crockett’s story charms, and it does so by 
virtue of the tone and treatment. The treatment is fresh, the 
tone is wholesome. If the author’s materials are old, his work- 
manship is agreeably—nay, delightfully—individual. There is 
perhaps overmuch episode in the book; the tale is somewhat 
padded out by recurring passages of humourous byplay on the 
part of minor people. But that is the only artistic blemish 
worth recording. In general Mr. Crockett’s development of 
his ‘plot’ is altogether excellent in its simple suavity. His 
equipment as a story-teller includes not only the gift of clear 
intelligible statement, but the gift of insight into Nature and 
human nature, of sympathy with both, and a power alike over 
the reader’s tears and taughter. His work is that of one who 
knows the world, animal and vegetable, as well as human. One 
of the most admirable papers in the volume is that which 
recounts the behaviour of a wild untamed colt to whom the 
young man has extended a friendly and coaxing hand: ‘ The 
animal threw back its head, tossed its mane in act to flee 
thought better of it, and dropped its nose to take a bite or two 
of the long coarse grass. Then it looked up again, and con- 
tinued to gaze, fascinated at the beckoning and caressing 
fingers. At last, with a little whinny of pleasure, the colt, 
wholly reassured, came up and nestled a wet nose against 
Ralph’s coat. He took the wild thing’s neck within the arch 
of his arm, and the two new friends stood a while in free 
converse. A moment afterwards Ralph bent to lay a hand 
upon one of the placid queys that had watched the courtship 
with full, dewy eyes of bovine uneasiness. Instantly the colt 
charged into the still group with a wild flourish of hoofs and 
vicious snapping of teeth, scattering the black-polled hornless 
Galloways like smoke. Then, as if to reproach Ralph for his 
unfaithfulness, he made a circle of the field at a full swinging 
gallop, sending the short turf flying from his unshod hoofs at 
every stride.’ 

Of everyday humanity Mr. Crockett has sounded the depths. 
From time to time he arrests his narrative in order to let fall 
an ‘aside’ full of knowledge and mostly humourous in cast. 
Thus gradually does he unfold the peculiarities of his persons, 
showing himself especially happy in his elucidation of the hearts 
and temperaments of his pair of youthful lovers. Winifred, 
otherwise Winsome, is a delightful heroine—delightful in her 
combined innocence and artfulness, her growing sense of her 
passion for Ralph, her carefully-measured surrender. It is the 
lilac sun-bonnet which she is wearing when Ralph first sees her 
that gives the title to the story. Ralph kisses the bonnet when 
he is not yet allowed to kiss its owner, and he preserves one of 
the strings as a memento. And the bonnet, old and stringless, 
figures on the last page of the tale as adorning a Winifred of 
the younger generation. Ralph is not so delightful as Winifred, 
because he belongs to the wrong sex; but he is manly though 
diffident, and comes well out of his encounters with the afore- 
said Presbyterian zealot (Allan Welsh) and that other zealot of 
the same strict sect, his father. It would be unfair to reveal 
the secret which these two lights of the dour Marrow Kirk held 
in common : it is the one little bit of mystification which Mr. 
Crockett allows himself. Suffice it that both ministers are 
well, though slightly, drawn. Their austerity is of the kind 
with which Scottish novel-writers have familiarised us. Mr. 
Crockett’s Jock Gordon, the ‘natural,’ and his Saunders 
Mowdiewort, the gravedigger, are also old friends of ours, but 
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they are rendered unquestionably amusing. Genuinely divert- 
ing is Jock’s manner of securing a free breakfast by the simple 
act of theft, afterwards softened to annexation by the consent of 
the owner ; and there is real comicality in Saunders’s reflections 
upon the wedded state, albeit they make us think of some of 
Mr. Barrie’s peasants. ‘“ It’s a strange thing—love—it levels 
a. Noo there’s me, that has had a wife and burriet her; I’m 
just as keen aboot gettin’ anither as if I had never gotten the 
besom 7’ the sma’ o’ my back. Ye wad never get a besom i’ 
the sma’ o’ your back?” he said inquiringly. “ No,” said Ralph, 
smiling in spite of himself. “ Wa, of course no; ye havna been 
marrit. But bide a wee; she’s a fell active bit lass, that o’ 
yours, an’ I should say ”—here Saunders spoke with the air of 
a connoisseur—“ I wad say that she micht be very handy wi’ 
the besom.”’ Elsewhere he says: ‘Dinna ye ever think that 
ye can gang intil a public-hoose withoot yer wife kennin’. Na, 
it’s not the smell, as an unmarrit man micht think ; and pepper- 
mints is a vain thing, also ceenimons. It’s juist their faculty — 
aye, that’s what it is—it’s a faculty they hae; an’ they’re a’ 
alike.’ 

There is rather an over-supply of difficult Scottish words in 
this volume, especially those coming from the mouth of Mrs. 
Skirving, the grandmother aforesaid. But one forgets this 
drawback in the pleasure communicated by the author’s narra- 
tive style, and, moreover, there is a glossary at the end for the 
benefit of the uninstructed. It is worth while wading through 
Mr. Crockett’s patois in order to get at the heart of this very 
welcome tale of Galloway, its humour and romance. 


FICTION 


Few districts of our country have been more fortunate in 
their sacri vates than the grand western land between the 
English and the Bristol Channels, and none has been more 
fertile in worthy sons to defend her. The latest of her 
encomiasts has caught the spirit both of the place and people 
and chosen an heroic period in which to give it play. Zhe 
French Prisoner (London: Sonnenschein), a ‘romance of 
Dartmoor and the Western Seas,’ by Mr. T. A. Pinkerton, 
which deals with maritime adventure of the period of the 
Napoleonic wars, is written with a freshness and force which 
savour of the brine of the Channel and the spacious airs of 
the moors and tors of Devon. Yet the concentration necessary 
to localise the story confines the adventures of the actors 
therein to a small area, and it is characteristic that the action 
is confined to a crew half-privateers, half-smugglers, and the 
romance to the fortunes of a small country family and its 
connections. The Revelstones, ‘up to Pothanger,’ gentle in 
blood, are simple swains enough, but they have ever had a 
leaning to the sea, and when the young representative of the 
race comes under the twofold sway of disappointment in love 
and the masterful advice of the roving sailor, his uncle, he 
plays his part as many sons of the soil have done in 
every age. And first, as to the lady, of whom Ralph 
Revelstone thus speaks: ‘I remembered no time in which 
I had not loved my little maid. She was as bewitching as 
Dartmoor; she had all its perennial freshness and purity, its 
rapid changes of mood. But she had none of its austerer 
phases. Or rather, I will say that her temper, when angered, 
was open and breezy ; had no sourness about it. For even then 
her eyes sparkled with additional lustre and her cheeks with 
rose; and every inch of her was worshipful.’ No neurotic 
damsel this young lady of the manor and ruler of many hearts 
besides that of faithful Ralph, but one to be bewitched, he justly 
thought, when a man of action and of the world like M. de 
Frontinacq, the French count, came before her in the interest- 
ing guise of a prisoner of war. ‘ Debonair and joyous and 
instinctively freehanded,’ fervid in passion and tenacious of ven- 
geance, gentt/homme withal, and with the record of a warrior, 
he reveals himself in Ralph’s autobiography as a formidable 
rival. And to Ralph, in his perturbation, comes the additional 
influence of a necessity for some relief to save the few family 
acres, coincident in time with the return of the family 
prodigal, Roger or ‘Rauning’ Revelstone, the dashing 
privateer. There is something memorable in this figure, 
the ruined scholar, who has turned to rough adventure by land 
and sea, and whose remaining virtue, patriotism, has engrossed 
all the energies of his nature. How Ralph and his cousin 
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Davy fell under his sway and went to sea, what perils and 
escapes they had in their quest ‘to bring the brandy into 
Bristol,’ and how these involved the fate of two fair ladies, and 
of the gallant Frenchman whose lot was cast with theirs, we 
may discover from the simple narrative in which Ralph Revel- 
stone excels. Weare most impressed with Roger’s death on the 
summit of Yes Tor. The proclamation of peace took from him 
the very principle of life. His nephew found him dead of a 
convulsive attack. ‘I felt disposed to kneel down and pray, 
for this had been a sinful man in his time, but I dared not. For 
his eyes were wide open, and were looking as they had looked 
when, from this same spot, he had seen in imagination the 
frigates watching the French coast ; his great, stark, seafaring 
hands, blue-blotched with gunpowder, were pressed to the soil 
they had helped to keep sacred; and I dared not feel any 
touch of pity for a man who had loved England as he had!’ 

Mrs. Kennard’s readers are accustomed to a marked sub- 
ordination of the human to the equine interest ; man is 
principally valuable as accessory to the horse. Accordingly, of 
the two best chapters in the present volumes, Zhe Catch of the 
County (London : White), one concerns a sale of hunters, when 
the redoubted Joe Downton, who ‘had originally come to Whin- 
borough with thirteen horses and no children,’ and ‘ was quitting 
it with thirteen children and no horses,’ has his stud disposed 
of by Mr. Yarlby, prince of auctioneers ; and the other a certain 
great run, which is signalised by an adventure, crucial as a test 
of her admirer’s constancy, in which the fair Russian princess, 
the cynosure of all Whinborough, is involved. The princess 
has ensnared Lord Heatherland, the eponymous hero of the 
story, with others young and old, in the meshes of a wondrous 
fringe, which enhances a penetrating pair of blue eyes, but 
proves, when subjected to the shock of immersion in Bad- 
bottom Brook, to have been attached to the pot hat, which at 
first is the only vestige of the fair owner to be seen on the 
surface of the stream. Such and other practical jocularities (as 
the antiquated performances of the good horse Golden Eagle 
when he hears the band play in the village green) do not go 
far to differentiate Mrs. Kennard’s present venture from her 
former efforts. But in the same last mentioned chapter, she 
has broken new ground by describing the run, with a great deal 
of vigour, from the fox’s point of view, and does her best to 
answer the one unsettled question as to the enjoyment of hunt- 
ing allround. It seems hard that one who can so well portray 
the feelings of Reynard, should exhibit something like savagery 
in the minute details of his obsequies. But we may add that 
there is rather more interest than usual in the human element 
of the present story. We can say little for the ‘catch of the 
county,’ except that he isa well-meaning youth who falls in love 
too early, and does not know his own mind. But Mary 
Mardon, the vicars daughter, is a portrait with which some 
pains has been taken, and the sot-disant Princess Logos= 
loffsky, hardened little adventuress as she is, exacts our 
sympathy when she is so cruelly checkmated in the fruition of 
the most womanly hopes she has ever entertained. There isa 
good deal of observation, also, in the detailed process by which 
Lady Heatherland, the ambitious politician and worldly-wise 
Belgravian mother, is converted to hearty acquiescence in the 
domestic welfare of her son. We could have spared the com- 
monplaces of the opening chapter, and the fatuous utterances 
of Farmer Marston, the rustic who is supposed to represent an 
intelligent tenantry at the coming-of-age festivities, but the 
book has the merit of improving in quality as it advances, and 
certainly marks some progress on the author's part both in 
observation and expression. 

The habit of reprinting in book form short stories which have 
appeared in magazines and weekly newspapers is regrettable. 
One colourless story at a time is passable, but a collection of 
four and twenty is, to say the least of it, wearisome. ‘These 
remarks apply to Mr. Robert Barr’s latest volume Zhe Face and 
the Mask (London: Hutchinson). The tales which compose 
it are not indeed bad ones. Neither are they badly written, or 
badly constructed. Nor can any worse accusation than common- 
placeness be brought against their plots. They can indeed 
only be criticised by a negative process—being in themselves 
entirely negative, harmless, inoffensive, and _ indistinctive. 
Except in one instance—‘ The Living Skeleton ’— there is noth- 
ing to complain of in the taste and feeling with which the author 
writes. ‘The Predicament of De Plonville’ is perhaps the 
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most amusing although the Anarchist tales are likely to find a 
better acceptance with many people. Mr. Barr avoids a number 
of the errors and vulgarisms of style which are becoming daily 
more common and writes clearly and concisely. But his book 
is not the less wanting in tone, force, colour and originality, 
and will be forgotten as soon as read. 

The Mark of the Deil (London: Unwin), by Howard Pease, 
is another volume of short stories but of a much higher order 
of literature. The bogie of many casual readers springs up 
however in these pages and will not fail to scare away the weak- 
hearted. The Scottish dialect we know and some of us pretend 
to like it—the west country breadth of speech we have learnt to 
endure, and many of us can catch here and there a gleam of 
meaning in the jargon of New Orleans or the Canadian sea- 
board—but Northumbrian is almost a virgin soil for those who 
seek a speciality. Without the dialect (which is excellently 
rendered) Mr. Pease would have set before us some interesting 
little sketches of Northumbrian pit life, shepherd life on the 
lonely slopes of the Cheviots, or that rough fisher existence of 
the North East Coast. With the addition of the dialect these 
sketches are raised to the dignity of studies for which every 
Northumbrian will be ready to thank their author, so perfect is 
his comprehension of the subject, so complete his mastery of 
the rich brogue, so delicate his handling of the simple themes. 
That Mr. Pease knows his pitman well and has a tender feeling 
for the robust failings that are his, every reader may discover— 
that the speech of Northumbria has here been set down in print 
the Northumbrian must admit if he speaks the words aloud as 
he reads them. 

Fluency and ingenuity may be predicated of Mr. William 
Westall’s As a@ Man Sows (London: Ward). As literature it 
is naught. But for a compilation which outvies a hundred 
‘ shilling shockers ;’ which introduces villainy in every form of 
force and fraud ; which excels in careful details of commercial 
roguery, and occasionally soars to sublimity in broad master- 
pieces of violent action, its author may be commended. The 
crop of wild oats sown by ‘ Captain’ Harry Langley, soldier, 
deserter, border-ruffian, scalp-hunter, gambler, and bigamist, 
is certainly sufficient to bear an aftermath. That he has the 
grace to love the child, born to him by a pure woman whose 
influence appeals to that better element which exists in almost 
every nature however depraved, is more credible than most 
portions of his history. This touch of nature redeems the book 
from mere extravagance. And in some minor parts there is a 
not unsuccessful attempt at the portrayal of character. Skip- 
worth, the ruined guardsman, who repays Langley’s intervention 
between his evil genius and himself by the heartiest fidelity, is 
one of the few persons that appeal to our sympathy; and Mrs, 
Parrox, the Lancashire nurse, is a sketch suggestive of some 
power of observation; but on the whole the cosmopolitan 
roguery of the leading actors seems to overpower their special 
characteristics. We confess the book, though little to our taste, 
shows vigour and imagination, and there are traces of the possi- 
bility of better work, were the author to elaborate as well as 
manipulate the creatures of his fancy. 


AN ENGLISH CRITIC ON GERMAN MUSIC 


Masters of German Music. By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
London : Osgood. 


This volume forms one of a series devoted to contemporary 
musicians in the strictest sense of the word. Only those 
alive at the date of publication are dealt with. The English 
Masters have been treated by Mr. Charles Willeby, and the 
French by Mr. Arthur Hervey. Modern German music has 
been naturally and properly entrusted to the critic of the 7zmes 
whose writings in that journal have always commanded respect 
for their serious and lucid reasoning as much as for the absolute 
knowledge which they display. It will be obvious to the most 
cursory peruser of this book that Mr. Fuller Maitland is 
saturated with his subject. Of the extremely limited number 
of Englishmen who are at the same time musical and literary, 
he is probably in the best position to gauge the precise values 
of the present race of German composers. Residence in their 
country and a critical faculty that appears to be intuitive have 
combined to fit him for a by no means easy task—one which by 
most men could only have been approached in fear and 
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trembling. For, rightly or wrongly, he has undertaken to 
‘place’ contemporary German musicians in their order of 
merit, thus anticipating the verdict of posterity as a sporting 
‘prophet’ might anticipate the result of a horse-race. Mr. 
Maitland gives the palm to Johannes Brahms, though from 
certain references to Schumann we cannot be certain that he 
would have done so had that master been yet alive. We 
cordially endorse Mr. Maitland’s judgment, and, sincerely 
hoping that nobody may be shocked, we go even further, and 
consider Brahms to be even greater than the great Schumann, 
Our author has an enormous admiration for him; he dis- 
tributes flattering epithets with no niggard hand. ‘ Wonderful,’ 
“exquisite ’ (twice), ‘loveliest,’ ‘beautiful’ (twice) occur within 
thirty-one lines (pp. 20-21), and throughout the long chapter 
— forming as it does about one-third of the whole book—Mr, 
Maitland evinces an enthusiasm which only occasionally 
carries him completely away. Speaking ofa certain a//egretio 
graztoso (p. 41) in what he calls the ‘new’ symphony, by which 
we fancy he means the second, he observes : 

‘ There is a bewitching passage which reminds one of a child 
pretending to be completely transformed, and firmly believing 
that it is unrecognisable, when it has tied a handkerchief under 
its chin and pulled a grimace.’ 

‘That’s a great deal to make one word mean!’ said Alice, 
on learning what Humpty Dumpty meant by ‘ impenetrability.’ 
Similarly, what Mr. Fuller Maitland is reminded of in this 
allegretto is a great deal to make one passage suggest. We 
had thought that such reduction of musical abstractions into 
concretions was quite out of date, but it would appear from the 
following (p. 73) that we were wrong : 

‘ Verzagen gives us the very sound of the sea, with waves 
restlessly drawing back from a stony beach, and reflecting the 
mental tension of some modern Ariadne on the shore.’ 

In this case we have first to imagine that waves are indi- 
cated, restlessly drawing back from a stony beach, and then to 
saddle them with the reflection of a mental tension. We may 
remind Mr. Maitland that, when the afore-mentioned Humpty 
I)umpty made a word do an unconscionable amount of work 
he always ‘ paid it extra.’ 

On p. 67 our author puts into trenchant language that which 
we have long nourished as a grievance against vocalists gene- 
rally. Referring to a group of six notes which is prominent in 
the first movement of Brahms’s ‘clarinet’ quintet (popularised 
here by that fine performer Herr Miihlfeld) he says : 

‘Every one of the six notes of which this turn consists was 
phrased with an exquisite sense of proportion which few players 
ever exhibit, avd which appears to lie entirely outside the ken 
of singers. 

The italics are our own, but they are given to a pregnant sen- 
tence which is incontrovertible. The reluctance of vocalists to 
sing their music simply and as written must always remain a 
matter of mystery, surprise, and indignation. Among things not 
generally known, the information embodied in the subjoined 
paragraph deserves quotation : 

‘One most interesting composition has remained in manu- 
script for many years : the movement contributed to a sonata 
for violin and piano, composed as a gift of welcome to Joachim 
by Schumann, Albert Dietrich, and Brahms, on the occasion of 
the illustrious violinist’s visit to Diisseldorf in 1853. It would 
be most interesting to see the work in which two of the greatest 
German masters collaborated, and it is to be hoped that the 
fortunate artist in whose honour it was written will some day 
introduce it to English audiences.’ 

Brahms was the ‘discoverer’ of the Bohemian composer 
Dvorak, whose early works at least he much ,admired. But 
Mr. Maitland, though not for the moment having Dvorak under 
his harrow, so to speak, goes out of his way (p. 77) to passa 
severe judgment that it would be difficult entirely to justify. 
He charges Dvorak with lack of skill in dealing with the estab- 
lished forms of music, with inability to subject his material to 
‘interesting’ development, and with constructive weakness. 
To take only one exception to the above, we submit that inte- 
resting or uninteresting development of musical material must 
be purely a matter of taste. To carry any weight such an 
accusation as that made should be accompanied and supported 
by reasons, if not by instances. For our own part, we differ 
strongly on this point from Mr. Fuller Maitland. But his book 
is not about Dvorak ; and in the main it is so admirable that we 
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almost regret being compelled to point out blemishes, which are 
curiously few considering the necessarily contentious character 
of its matter. 

Very shrewd and pertinent are our author's incidental remarks 
on the commissions given to composers for local festivals. 
Were it not for them—such is the state of things in this country 
—English composers would perforce drift into becoming mere 
‘royalty’ song writers. For even pianoforte music by natives 
of these islands is a drug in the market, because there is now 
no demand for it, probably because it was found to be so bad; 
and such piano pieces by indigenous musicians as may yet 
be descried in provincial shop windows, are mainly designed 
for the use of the immature. 

Brahms has never written an opera, dad he is reported to 
have remarked : ‘ Had I already written one, I would assuredly 
have written a second; but I cannot make up my mind to write 
the first. His attitude in this matter is characteristically 
unique. 

For a doubtless good reason Mr. Maitland places Herr Max 
Bruch second in order of merit among contemporary masters 
of German music. He was obliged to select somebody, and it 
may be that his choice will be as well approved as any other 
which he could have made. Herr Bruch, as will be remembered, 
succeeded Sir Julius Benedict as conductor of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, and retired from that post in the spring 
of 1883. Last year be received the degree of Mus. Doc. from 
the University of Cambridge, and in the same year appeared as 
conductor of his own music at one of the Philharmonic concerts 
in London. Mr. Maitland appears to admire his works from 
an academic point of view. His remarks are mainly bio- 
graphical and slightly apologetic. Herr Bruch would seem to 
have been the recipient of rather less consideration than a 
foreign musician of his parts should have looked for in this 
country ; but with the remembrance of his violoncellu piece, 
Kol Nidret,in our ears we really cannot feel altogether sur- 
prised. 

The brilliant composer, Karl Goldmark, whose overture 
Sakuntala is a revelation of spontaneity and originality, and 
Joseph Rheinberger, whose catalogue of ofus numbers reaches 
the extraordinary figure of one hundred and seventy-five—ic., 
more than twenty in advance of Brahins, than whom he is six 
years younger—are each accorded a separate and interesting 
chapter. In the consideration of the qualities of these fine 
musicians Mr. Maitland is at his best, for he is obviously 
untinged by prejudice one way or the other, and his conclusions 
acquire a philosophic force which it is impossible to gainsay. 
Kirchner, Reinecke, Nicodé, Kistler, and others who are 
familiar to musical amateurs receive in like fashion judicious 
and careful treatment, and a chapter is devoted to the 
executants Joachim and Clara Schumann. The author touches, 
pardonably enough, upon the regrettable fact that Madame 
Schumann was decried in the Zzmes whose musical critic was 
at the time the husband of Madame Arabella Goddard. But 
we have good reason to believe that Mr. James Davison, one 
of the most courtly of men, did not pen the notices attributed 
to him in this connection. 

We have no space to call further attention to the numerous 
excellences of this valuable book. In the case of the principal 
composers a useful list of their published works is appended, 
and Mr. Fuller Maitland may be congratulated upon having 
passed with distinction, if not absolutely unscathed, through an 
ordeal which few critics would have cared to face. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS 


The Orations of Isocrates. Translated by J. H. FREESE, M.A. 
Vol. I. London: Bell. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by THOMAS TayLor. 
Edited by THEODORE WRATISLAW. London : Scott. 


The volume before us is the first instalment of a complete 
translation into English of the extant works of Isocrates, the 
most laborious and careful of the great Attic orators, who is 
said to have spent from ten to fifteen years in the composition 
of his Panegyric Oration. His language is the purest and most 
refined of Attic Greek, and his style is elegant and polished in 
the extreme, and forms a striking contrast to the simplicity of 
Lysias, as well as to the more careless but powerful style of 
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Demosthenes. His orations, however, were composed rather 
for perusal in the study than for delivery to the public ear. 
Mr. Freese aims at giving ‘a fairly correct’ version of his 
author, whom he considers ‘as a rule easy to understand,’ 
notwithstanding ‘the elaborate correspondence of clauses and 
even of words.’ Our own conception of the duties of a trans- 
lator leads us to require from him some imitation as far as 
possible of the original form of presentation, as well as an 
expression of the mind and meaning of the author. The English 
reader should, if possible, glean something of the author’s 
manner, as well as his meaning, from the translator’s version. 
Mr. Freese acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Jebb’s 
Attic Orators, the French translation by Clermont-Tonnere, 
Dr. Sandys’s Demonicus and Panegyricus, and to other works. 
There is, however, a most valuable edition of Isocrates by 
G. S. Dobson, with Latin translation, notes, and scholia, which 
Mr. Freese might have consulted with considerable advantage. 
Of the scholarly and terse ‘Introduction’ which is prefixed to 
this translation we have scarcely anything to say but words of 
commendation. It places fully before the reader the chief 
traits of the eloqueace of Isocrates, his motives, his methods, 
his aims, and the special circumstances for which they origi- 
nated. On one point, however, we must venture to differ widely 
from the translator. Mr. Freese is of opinion that when Isocrates 
praises monarchy as a form of government in preference either to 
an oligarchy ora republic, ‘ he was speaking rather as a professed 
rhetorician, as one able to argue for or against a given cause 
with equal felicity.’ It is perfectly true that in the Aveofagiticus 
Isocrates contrasts an oligarchical with a democratical govern- 
ment, to the advantage of the latter ; yet the democracy of 
his own days he held to be unfavourable to the well-being of 
Athens and to the independence of Greece. Again, on political 
matters Isocrates was the last man of his time to play the part 
of a sophistical rhetorician, who argued on any side with equal 
facility. As it has been well said of him, ‘He endeavoured to 
base public oratory on sound moral principles, and thus to 
rescue it from the influence of the sophists, for, though he was 
educated by the sophists, he was the avowed enemy of all 
sophistry.’ As a specimen of the translation before us, we take 
the following passage at random from the Demonicus : ‘ Learn 
to be towards your parents such as you would pray for your 
own children to be towards yourself. . . . Have no fondness for 
precipitate laughter, and do not show approval of language 
inspired by rashness, for the latter is foolish, the former is 
insane. What is disgraceful to do deem it dishonourable even 
to speak of. Accustom yourself not to be churlish but thought- 
ful, for the former will show you to be self-willed, the latter will 
show you to be discreet. Consider that propriety, a sense 
of shame, justice, and self-control especially become you, 
for by all these a young man’s character is to be adorned.’ 
This we must admit is, as the translator hopes, ‘a fairly 
correct’ rendering; but we venture to think that it might be 
rendered more correct in the following points: (1) ‘ Parents’ 
and ‘children’ are scarcely true to the Greek, which is mascu- 
‘ine, and here mean ‘fathers and soms’. (2) ‘Do{not show 
approval of language inspired by rashness’, does not quite suit 
the text or context so closely as does the translator’s second 
rendering given in the note, ‘do not adopt rashness of speech’. 
(3) The Greek oxv@pamoy scarcely means * churlish’, and espe- 
cially in this passage, but rather ‘ su//en’. Again: ‘propriety’ 
scarcely represents the xoopor of the original ; for (as the trans- 
lator seems to admit in his notes) Isocrates never uses this term 
as a substitute for evxéoyea in its ethical sense, but only in its 
literal sense of ornament. Accordingly the passage should 
run: ‘ Hold it as a leading principle that the ornament which 
best becomes you is modesty, justice, and self-control, for by all 
these things the character of a young man appears to be domi- 
nated.’ Lastly, xpareto@a never means ‘adorned’, as here 
given, but ‘dominated’ or controlled. So much for the mean- 
ing of the author. As to manner, there is no attempt in this 
version to imitate his constantly recurring parallelisms and 
its antithetical constructions, which remind one so much of 
Macaulay’s antithetical style. Indeed, it is almost impossible 


to do it full justice in any version, though it is possible to repre- 
sent some of its most marked features. 

In Mr. Wratislaw’s ‘Republic of Plato’ we have on the 
whole an admirable and faithful translation, and what is more a 
scholarly introduction explanatory of the purpose of Plato’s 
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great masterpiece and its principles. In it Mr. Wratislaw 
discredits and discards several erroneous yiews, especially 
the view that ‘The Republic’ is a purely ‘ideal’ state, 
without any regard to its practical realisation on the part of its 
author, and is ona level with Sir Thomas More’s U/ofia and 
Lord Bacon’s New Atlantis and The Coming Race of Lord 
Lytton. ‘It seems beyond doubt,’ writes Mr. Wratislaw, ‘that 
Plato had hopes of founding such a state in Syracuse with the 
aid of his friend and pupil, Dion, the brother of Dionysius the 
younger, the tyrant of Syracuse. [But though Dionysius for a 
time was glad of Plato’s teaching, and even allowed lato to be 
practically master of his kingdom, he soon tired of the experi- 
ment. Dion was banished on suspicion of conspiracy and 
Plato was glad to escape with his life.’ Again Radical re- 
formers who point to Plato as an advocate for republicanism 
pure and simple after their fashion, that is on a democratic 
basis, have clearly misconceived the political doctrines of Plato, 
and the real basis of his republic. ‘What is known as 
democracy,’ writes the editor in his introduction, ‘had no 
more determined opponent than Plato, if we except perhaps 
Aristophanes. The hatred and contempt that Aristophanes 
poured out on such self-seeking demagogues as Cleon is 
paralleled by the antagonistic criticism of a democracy to be 
found in the eighth book of the Repfudlic. By aristocracy of 
birth no less than by aristocracy of intellect was he filled with 
contempt of the rule of the many—the rule that murdered 
Socrates and destroyed Athens. This it was that made him 
look abroad to Sparta and to Egypt, for the regulations of his 
state. The legislation of Lycurgus inculcated the sacrifice of 
the individual for the good of the whole. It asserted the 
supremacy of Law; and in the brotherhood of Pythagoras 
Plato found the same discipline joined, not only to the good of 
the actual State, but to the perfection of human nature as 
displayed in its best representatives. The very nature of 
Plato’s Repudlic makes it extremely difficult of a worthy and 
adequate version in English, written as the original is in the 
noblest form of the noblest language ever spoken or penned by 
man, full too as it is of subtle reasonings, of striking colloca- 
tions of words, of emphatic particles, strong too in all the 
strength of good prose expressions, and adorned with a poetic 
beauty, that has made it for all time the model and the 
delight of the most poetical as well as the most philosophical 
writers of the world. Of all translators of Plato the late 
Professor Jowett is by far the most successful but his transla- 
tions are more for the scholar and not easy of access to the 
general reader because of their costliness. ‘The version of the 
Republic before us, originally Taylor's, retains its original naive 
simplicity. Its errors have been carefully corrected, and its 
English is occasionally rendered more intelligible by the 
removal of ‘irritating phrases used by Taylor in his desire to 
make a literal translation. One term however, that of 
‘dianoetic’ (more Greek than English), crops up now and 
then, where the term ‘rational ’ would in most cases well supply 
its place. Asaspecimen of this translation of the Aepudlic 
and as a typical instance of Plato’s teaching we quote the 
following, ‘ Hence this of all things is most to be studied, in 
what manner every one of us, omitting other description, shall 
become an inquirer and learner in this study, if by any means 
he be able to learn and find out wao will make him expert and 
intelligent to discern a good life and a bad; and to choose 
everywhere, and at all times, the best of what is possible, 
considering all the things now mentioned, both compounded 
and separated from one another, what they are with respect to 
the virtue of life.’ The exalted morality of Plato, his constant 
inculcation of lessons of piety, his doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul andthe responsibility of man in a future state for the 
deeds done in the body, endeared him to the early Fathers of 
the Christian Church, who actually regarded him in the light of 
another Apostle of the Gentiles. Some deemed him ‘ inspired.’ 
Eusebius maintained that Plato ‘alone of all the Greeks had 
attained the Porch of Truth.’ St. Augustine calls him his 
converter, and thanks God he ‘ became acquainted with Plato 
first and with the Gospel afterwards.’ In more modern times 
the most remarkable of Platonists was Pico della Mirandola, 
the darling of his age, a poet, a philosopher, conspicuous for his 
personal beauty and for his opulence. He was the trusted 
friend of Lorenzo di Medici and of Savonarola. His love for 
the indigent led him to sell his vast possessions that he might 
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give larger alms to the poor, and, withdrawing from the world, 
he gave himself up to his passionate and studious love of 
Plato. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


L’Humeur Inguicte. By Henri Ner. Paris: Dentu. 
Au Centre de [Afrique. Wy P. BRUNACHF. Paris: Felix 
Alcan. 


The delicate workmanship of the opening chapters of 
Ll’ Humeur Inquicte merits high praise. Indeed throughout the 
first half of his book we have scarcely a reproach to address to 
M. Ner. He has chosen a subject which has been treated often 
enough before, but his handling of his material is novel and for 
a while most successful. Louis Bermont, professor of philosophy 
at the college of Prébois tells in the first person the story of his 
marriage with Léonie Léminot, dame de comptoir in a deserted 
café of which her parents are the proprietors. In saying that 
this courtship and its consequences remind us of the work of M. 
Huysmans we are praising M. Ner and not accusing him of 
plagiarism. The way in which the home-sick Provengal, an 
exile in a far country, the Franche-Comté, is led to propose to 
a maiden who at twenty-nine is almost an old maid is set forth 
in a humourous and yet sincere fashion, that says much for the 
author’s gift of observation. Equally good is the description of 
the events that immediately follow their marriage. Bermont is 
ambitious, but not to shine in his profession. His dream is to 
write books which for aught he cares shall be caviare to the 
multitude, but must at all costs, even at the risk of remaining 
unread and unsold, be works of genius. His wife, of a more 
practical turn of mind, une maitresse femme after the manner of 
the sensible, business-like Franche-Comtoises, plagues her 
husband to write the only description of masterpiece she 
recognises as such, a novel which shall run into many editions. 
This oft-told tale of the man who is wedded to Art and of the 
woman whose soul is set on matters more material is told afresh 
by M. Ner with considerable happiness of detail. Neither 
Louis nor Léonie are lay-figures but personages who live and 
move and have a being of their own. Moreover, the 
background on which they appear is deftly filled in 
by the author without indulgence in an excess of 
tedious word-painting or interminable pages of wearisome 
description. All goes well with the story, and none too 11! with 
the characters who figure in it, until the md¢nage makes the 
acquaintance of a Mlle. Antoinette, who leads the hero astray 
and, to our thinking, the author as well. She is unreal, or, to 
use a Gallicism, impossible. Under her influence, Bermont 
misbehaves himself dans les grands prix, but consents to 
commit that high treason against his Art which he refused to 
stoop to at the bidding of his wife. Probably this portion of 
the book is intended as a satire on literary success as it is 
occasionally won in our enlightened epoch. If so, we think 
well enough of M. Ner’s talent to fancy that he might, had he 
been at greater pains, have passed his strictures to better effect. 
Certainly the last few chapters of his book are not on a level 
with its commencement. Not that the loves of Louis and 
Antoinette are by any means irksome reading. Our objection 
to M. Ner’s account of them is that he has been guilty of the 
mistake of ending inartistically a novel that has quite a masterly 
beginning. In any case, L’Humeur Inquitte is a book to be 
read ; its shortcomings are far outweighed by its merits. 

The Jatest addition to that valuable series, the Bré/iothégu: 
Scientifique Internationale, is a volume on Central Africa, by 
M. Brunache. The work scarcely reaches the high level of 
excellence and of interest attained by its predecessors. It must 
be classed, we are afraid, among the long list of books the world 
could have done very well without. M. Brunache returned to 
France some eighteen months ago, after an absence of over two 
vears spent in the French Congo and the territory adjacent to 
that dependency. He took part in two expeditions. In the 
first place he accompanied M. Dybowski on his journey under- 
taken at the instance of the Comité de l’Afrique Francaise, in 
search of the unfortunate Crampel, whose untimely death was 
learned by his rescuers not long after they had entered upon 
their task. M. Dybowski did not on this account discontinue 
immediately his march into the interior, but decided to proceed 
with his advance, with no very definite object in view, and in a 
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manner suggestive of ‘ pottering about,’ rather than of anything 
more serious. This incident over, M. Brunache joined, in the 
capacity of second in command, an exploring party led by M. 
Maistre. The author is at pains to prove that the work accom- 
plished by this expedition was eminently meritorious, but, as it 
was restricted in the main to a determination of the ‘ligne de 
partage des eaux entre le bassin du Congo et de l’Oubangui, d’un 
part, et celui du Chari et du lac Tchad’ on the other, we must 
leave more erudite geographers ‘than ourselves to weigh the 
matter in the balance. Indeed, of the whole volume it may be 
said that if it finds favour in the eyes of any one it will bein those 
of the specialist—who, however, may dismiss it, not improbably, 
as an inadequate and unsatisfactory compilation. The general 
reader will vote M. Brunache dull. He is lacking in the gift of 
observation, except perhaps where the manners and customs of 
the African ladies are concerned, on behalf of whose charms, 
and even of whose virtue, he never loses an opportunity of 
breaking a lance. His narrative is bald in the extreme, and 
entirely destitute of literary quality. Passages deserving of 
special mention are few and far between, but an allusion may 
be made to an account of the efforts of M. Maistre to enter 
into commercial relations with a petty chief, which resulted 
in the potentate giving him an order fora set of false teeth. 
We were also struck by a description of the ‘feverish activity ’ 
expended by M. Dybowski with a view to ‘organiser des 
réjouissances 4 offrir aux négres 4 Voccasion du 14 Juillet.’ 
Winning a nigger by giving him an opportunity of celebrating 
a Republican /é/e is perhaps a new development in the art of 
civilisation. The volume is accompanied by a map, and con- 
tains a number of illustrations which are proof that the artistic 
talent of M. Brunache is on a par with his literary skill. 
RALPH DERECHEF. 
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